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“If the 
doom- 
say ers are 
right , 
video 
games 
have had 
their day 
in the 
sun.” 



Beware of the Cart Backiash! 


Video gaming’s media honeymoon is over. As 
recently as a year ago, reporters could hardly invent 
enough superlatives about cartridge games. Everything 
was rosy—and it was going to get even better. 

That has changed. Sen. Lieberman’s hearings were a 
turning point. Now, authoritative publications like The 
Wall Street Journal can hardly run a squib without a 
strongly negative slant. Muttering about a sales slow¬ 
down and content problems have suddenly overshad¬ 
owed all those sunny blurbs about improved hand-eye 
coordination and the educational uses for games. 

A paranoid might wonder whether someone decided 
that it’s time to deep-six video games. Of course, only 
conspiracy addicts could believe that a sinister circle of 
secret masters is plotting the downfall of cartridges. 
Journalists can’t even agree on how to rate the latest 
platform game, much less combine to sabotage the 
world’s most popular type of interactive electronic 
entertainment. 

So, why the negative stories? It’s the nature of mass 
market media. Print and broadcast journalists must cap¬ 
ture the public’s attention to survive in a hotly competi¬ 
tive environment. Particularly for TV, radio, newspa¬ 
pers, and multi-million-reader magazines, the goal is 
not just to inform, but to inform the largest possible 
audience. 

The constant need for fresh, interesting stories makes 
every journalist a trend vulture. When something like 
video games grips the public, media coverage expands 
to cater to that interest. 

Reporters are quick studies, but there’s a limit. I’m 
surprised that mainstream commentators don’t have 
even more errors. Unfortunately, short-term deadlines 
don’t promote in-depth articles. That’s why most sto¬ 
ries about video games strike experts, like you readers, 
as superficial fluff.' 

They are superficial fluff. It’s intentional. If a mass 
market video game news clip showed too much sophis¬ 
tication, the editor would cut it to ribbons. A lot of 
specialized information would tell the average person 
more than they wanted to know. 

There’s a dual purpose in running stories about 
things like video games: they give positive reinforce¬ 
ment to those already involved, and it may elicit simi¬ 
lar enthusiasm from potential participants who simply 
haven’t heard about it yet. In either event, it feeds the 
reader/viewer’s impression that the periodical or station 
has its finger on the pulse of current events. 

The New York Times and National Public Radio, to 
cite two examples, prioritize the news according to its 
importance. This restrained, intellectual presentation is 
for the few, as the circulation of the supermarket 
tabloids proves every week. 

On the other hand, mass media tries to grab the 


by ARNIE KATZ 

audience with every story. One way to make a story 
more compelling is to exaggerate its importance. 

When the video game boom began in 1987, the 
media went overboard. After the “video games are 
back!” stories came the “video games are better than 
ever” stories of the early 1990s. 

The media rode both into the ground. You couldn’t 
sell articles like that any more. Then the industry 
turned upside down. Suddenly, there was a saleable 
video game story, again. The rise of Sega and 
Nintendo’s fall from the top spot launched an uncount¬ 
able number of pseudo-savvy analyses. 

Once all the pundits had their say, that story also 
became unwelcome. The rating system hearings gave 
mainstream journalism about video games a shot in the 
arm. Payment for stories about video game violence 
made it a warmer winter for many. 

The impact of video game violence stories, however 
temporary, pointed writers in a new direction. If posi¬ 
tive stories about video games are unsaleable, maybe 
there’s gold in negative ones. 

So they went prospecting. Every field has its weak¬ 
nesses; video gaming being no exception, they found 
some. And they’ve been wallowing in them for the last 
eight months. 

The current favorite is an alleged dip in video game 
sales, which is supposed to mean that The Great Crash 
II is just around the comer. This shows that a little 
knowledge is, indeed, a dangerous thing. 

Poorer-than-expected sales for video games during 
first-half 1994 don’t mean that cartridges are a craze 
about to die. They result from several factors that don’t 
suggest an actual decline in interest. 

The hype for 32- and 64-Bit video game systems has 
hurt sales of the mainstay 16-Bit machines. Intelligent 
gamers are evaluating the situation, trying to figure out 
which hardware will be viable. Until they make up 
their minds, and until that equipment reaches the stores, 
it may hold down 16-Bit sales a little. 

Another problem is that the market for video games 
is broadening to include high school, college, and adult 
players. Software publishers have been slow to make 
the adjustment, which leaves shelves choked with 
games that aren’t exactly on target. 

And finally, it’s wrong to divorce video games from 
other forms of interactive electronic entertainment. It’s 
all one hobby, one leisure activity. Cartridge growth 
may lag a little, but look how computer and multimedia 
entertainment sales have soared this year! 

Game Crash? I don’t think so. The media could 
trigger one with distorted stories, but the gamers are 
still there and still playing. And as long as we do that, 
electronic gaming will remain the hugely popular 
hobby it has been for two decades. 






Designed to meet your need for speed and control 
the Super Warrior is the first available from a 
new line of IBM compatible game controllers 
called the Lethal Series by QuickShot, 

The Super Warrior is ergonomically designed 
with four positive response fire buttons, a 
smooth tracking bio grip, and high speed auto 
fire capability. Aid with a built in throttle 
control for flight simulation games, youll 
definitely get lhat extra thrust you need to 
take on any enemy. 


QuickShot Technology, Inc. 

47473 Seabridge Drive, Fremont, CA94538 Tel: (510)490-7968 Fax: (510)490-8370 

Quictfihot is a registered trademark Super Warrior and Lethal Series are tradenames of QuickShot Ratent (BV1) Ltd. 
/fiit other product names are registered trademarks or tradenames of Iheir respective companies. 
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Challenge ta the Unknowns 

With the advent of 32- and 64-Bit 
systems, I fear the “me-too” trend will 

continue. I refer to the_ craze 

(inject the latest trend in the blank: 
fighting, flying, platform, and so on). 

I understand that software developers 
can make great profits from making 
the Super Street Slugger Vll-type of 
game, but it annoys me to see 10 or 
20 of one type of game at the store. I’d 
gladly buy one Tempest 2000 rather 
than be given the latest trend-clone. 
Originality and creativity will sell. 

As far as the supersystems go, I am 
very pleased that the larger publish¬ 
ers (Capcom, Konami) are not devel¬ 
oping titles. Sure, I’d love to see them 
apply their talents in support of the 
systems, but I believe the “unknowns” 
have a great opportunity here. They 
have a chance to redefine the direc¬ 
tion of software development by tak¬ 
ing chances and pushing the creative 
limits of the systems without being 
slave to trends. 

David Smith 
Brockport, NY 

When an industry reaches a certain 
level of maturity, it becomes harder and 
harder for the entrepreneur and indepen¬ 
dent to make the kind of difference you 
speak of, David. There is a business term 
called ROi (Return on Investment), also 
known as The Bottom Line, which tends 
to seal the envelope such creators want to 
push. When it comes to the super sys¬ 
tems, it takes a much higher level of 
investment to even get started (which 
favors larger development houses). Only 
the truly extraordinary product from the 
independent can find the support it takes 
to get into the marketplace as it is current¬ 
ly constituted. So, of course, we, too, 
avidly look forward to such products as do 
make it—and hopefully you will hear 
about them from us first! 

Meanwhile, you win this month’s letter 
contest and will hear from STD soon. 

Applause, Applause 

Way to go, Bill Kunkel ( Author, 
Author, April ‘94)1 I applaud EG’s 
efforts to promote the designers, but 


more needs to be done. It’s time to 
create an Oscar-style award show, 
where the awards go to individual 
people, rather than the companies for 
which they work. Wouldn’t it be great 
to award the best programming for a 
conversion from an arcade game? Or, 
best sound effects in an original car¬ 
tridge game? Even getting nominated 
would be a thrill for the nominees, 
and the resulting publicity and con¬ 
tinuing exposure in magazines would 
help tremendously. 

I’ve noticed that even EG isn’t 
perfect and often omits credit for the 
designers in its reviews. Though as a 
whole there are many more compa¬ 
nies that give credit than say 10 years 
ago, many games are still being 
manufactured without credits, or with 
credit available only after finishing 
the game. This is a growing multi¬ 
million dollar a year industry. It’s 
about time we consistently recognize 
the creative talent that is responsible. 

Franz Lanzinger 
Sunnyvale, CA 

As you point out, Franz, not everybody 
supplies that information, at least, not 
directly. A few games include a list of 
credits not unlike (and frequently 
designed to resemble) those for films, 
which is welcome to those of us who like 
to know who’s responsible for what. 
Sometimes they’re names that may or 
may not exist or are only recognized by 
the cognoscenti—such as the “Russian¬ 
ized" list in Spectrum Holobyte’s Chess 
Maniac 5 Billion and 1. 

But your idea of an “Academy” award 
for individuals, as opposed to or supple¬ 
menting the current company- and some¬ 
times title-oriented awards (such as the 
SPA Codies) is a neat one. Maybe, if the 
holdbacks in the industry stop fearing that 
headhunters will use such recognition of 
their creative and managerial geniuses as 
a shopping list, it could become a reality. 


Letter Contest 

Win a controller! Each month, EG 
will select a letter from those 
printed and the writer will win one 
of STD Entertainment’s fine line 
of products for Nintendo, Sega, 
and computer systems. 


Rate Dexterity? 

As a person well over 21 (I have 
children and grandchildren), my 
reflexes are not what they used to be. 
And even then they weren’t all that 
good. My youngest son (18) naturally 



Final Fantasy's combat system lets players' 
fingers ease off the controller buttons. 


wipes me out on any dexterity based 
game. Your rating system, like so 
many others, seems to ignore the 
physical capabilities needed to play a 
particular game—like Mortal 
Kombat, any of the Link games, or 
Secret of Mana. where the combat 
system is dependent on your ability to 
operate a control faster than the 
computer villains can hit or the situa¬ 
tion can harm you. I like the Final 
Fantasy series precisely because the 
combat system is not so dependent on 
me being fast or good on the trigger. 

A lot of us retired (and just tired) 
folks would like to know about games 
that do not require finger-bending, 
wrist aching controller action to sur¬ 
vive. My suggestion: add a dexterity 
quotient rating in your game reviews. 

Lawrence M. Burns 
Ruskin, FL 

Just one problem, Lawrence—you may 
have noticed we’re going the other way, 
cutting down on all but an Overall rating. 
But even if we did add it, then how about 
an Accuracy rating, or a Frustration rat¬ 
ing? Perhaps we can just get our review¬ 
ers to note the level of controller dexterity 
required where it’s appropriate. 

Thanks to the many of you who write to 
us. Please keep'em coming, to: 

Feedback, c /o Electronic Games 
330 S. Decatur, Suite 152 
Las Vegas, NV 89107 
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"Hey, Billy, since you're gonna be away, 
can I borrow your Fighter Stick for a few 
days? I promise—I’ll take real good care 
of it..That's how it starts. Then 
days turn into weeks, and the 
next thing you 
know, you and 


ASCI 


untrustworthy, even. There's Turbo-Fire 
and Auto-Turbo, with up to 36 shots per 
second. And super slow-mo lets you digest 
those really tough moves. So, 
quit wrestling with those boo 

iWARE 


your former best friend are duking 
it out on the People's Court. One 
look at the Fighter Stick, and you'll 
know why. There’s enough power 
here to change a person, to make 'em 


ing, wimpy 
control pads 
— reach for the Fighter 
Stick SN for the Super 
NES or the Fighter Stick 
S&6, for Sega-Genesis 
and Sega-CD. 


ITS HOW TO WIN! 


© 1994 ASCII Entertainment Software, Inc. P.O. Box 6639, San Mateo CA 94403. Telephone: 415/750-7005. Fighter Stick SG-6, Fighter Stick SN and ASCIIWARE are trademarks of ASCII Entertainment Software, Inc. 
All rights reserved. Sega, Genesis and Sega CD are trademarks of Sega Enterprises, LTD. Super Nintendo Entertainment System and Nintendo are trademarks of Nintendo of America Inc. 




EA Left at the Altar 

Broderbund Calls Off the Merger 



the deal, paying a $10 million 
penalty to EA to halt the union. 

Some industry analysts have 
observed that reconfiguring the 
deal too much would have hurt 
EA by diluting the value of the 
EA stock when measured against 
the total value of the combined 
company. 

Doug Carlston, 
Chairman of 
Broderbund, 
explained: 
‘The merg- 


called off because the Broderbund 
board of directors thought it was 
in the best interest of our stock¬ 
holders. As the proposed merger 
progressed, the Broderbund board 
felt that the combined reduction 
in relative value of the companies 
was significant, and that the origi¬ 
nal terms of the merger needed to 
be revised. Once revised, both 
companies were unable to reach 
an agreement, and agreed to 
mutual termination.” 

“It was primarily a matter of 
price,” agreed EA’s Caroline 
Hughes, Director of Investor 
Relations. “The value of our stock 
now, versus the day the deal was 
struck, has declined.” 

The slide in stock values 
experienced by EA was 
probably due to uncer¬ 
tainty about the future 
of the video game car¬ 
tridge business, and 
worry about the 
changes ahead as new 
console platforms 
reach market. EA 
currently gets about 
75 percent of its 
revenue from video 
game sales, and 
stock speculators 
may have felt con¬ 
cerned about the 
inevitable changes 
in the game market 
the industry 
changes over to 
multimedia. At 
the same time. 


The corporate marriage of the 
year was called off when 
Broderbund decided not to go 
ahead with the announced merger 
between that company and 
Electronic Arts. 

On Feb. 9,1994, the two soft¬ 
ware companies signed a letter of 
agreement that they would merge. 
(See the story in EG’s Hotline, 
April 1994). 

The merger, pending stock¬ 
holder approval, was expected to 
be completed before June, in a 
transaction valued at approxi¬ 
mately $400 million. Based on the 
value of the two company’s 
stocks on that date, 

Broderbund stockholders 
would receive 1.6 
shares of 
Electronic 
Arts’ 
stock. 


In the interim, EA’s stock 
dropped in value, which resulted 
in the Broderbund payoff falling 
approximately $100 million. 
Although EA offered to readjust 
the figures to partially reflect the 
revaluation of the company’s 
stock, Broderbund’s board of 
directors decided they no 
longer liked the 
terms, and 
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Broderbund (which doesn’t rely 
on cartridge sales, and which 
already has substantial multime¬ 
dia business) had an increase in 
stock prices when the merger was 
called off. Carlston, however, said 
that the board’s decision does not 
indicate any lack of faith in the 
future of cartridge gaming. 

“There are plenty of market 
opportunities in the cartridge 
game business," he assured us. 

Some analysts have pointed to 
the recent Software Toolworks 
acquisition by British media giant 
Pearson, for $462 million. This 
purchase price valued that compa¬ 
ny at approximately 3.3 times the 
revenue expected this year. Using 
that formula, the Broderbund 
valuation could be set as high as 


$500 million. Other sources claim 
that the Toolworks deal was over¬ 
valued, and that it has caused 
many Silicon Valley companies to 
unrealistically reassess their own 
worth. 

Carlston discussed this point: 
“The purchase price of Software 
Toolworks didn’t help, but it was 
not a primary factor in the board’s 
decision. And in terms of whether 
or not it was a fair price: it all 
comes down to what the market 
will pay.” 

Larry Probst, CEO of 
Electronic Arts, indicated that 
company would actively pursue 
other merger or partnership 
possibilities. 

Meanwhile, Broderbund denies 
that discussions are under way 


with other companies. “We’re 
very enthusiastic about our 
prospects as an independent com¬ 
pany, and we’re not in negotia¬ 
tions with any other party,” said 
Carlston. “We are going to con¬ 
tinue to do what we have done 
best for 14 years: create fun and 
engaging programs.” 

We asked about the aborted 
merger between Broderbund and 
Sierra in 1991, and whether in 
fact Carlston simply didn’t wish 
to give up the helmsmanship of 
his company. Carlston denied this 
was a factor: 

“The Sierra and Electronic Arts 
mergers terminated for different 
reasons, but in neither case was it 
the management of Broderbund 
that pulled the plug. (The recent 
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DOOM DOES CHICAGO 


Not everybody dislikes playing 
computer games in Windows. 
Video Chess players have found 
Windows to be very hospitable, 
and it’s also perfect for a nice 
game of Solitaire, Mahjong, or 
Tetris. Unfortunately it bogs 
down under the challenge of 
graphically complex games such 
as sports titles and RPGs. 

Even the quickest games are 
slowed beyond recognition in 
Windows. Contrary to the popular 
notion, the problem is not memo¬ 
ry management; the reason games 
run slowly under Windows is 
because of a graphics conflict. 
Windows configures everything 
in high resolution 640 x 480 
graphics. Most games are written 
to work with quicker 320 x 240 
low resolution graphics. A recent 
Microsoft publication quipped 
that game graphics under 
Windows made slug racing look 
exciting. 

A CHANGE IN DIRECTION 

The home segment is the 
fastest growing portion of the PC 
market. Games dominate the mul¬ 
timedia shelves at most software 
stores. Games are also the last 
Windows-resistant application. 
Despite Windows’ enormous pop¬ 
ularity and advantages, the list of 
games for Windows has been 


limited. 

Windows was originally writ¬ 
ten for business applications, 
according to Jeff Camp, Micro¬ 
soft product manager of Windows 
multimedia. The Windows graph¬ 
ics engine was crafted for han¬ 
dling fonts, dialog boxes, and 
scroll bars. It is not equipped for 
the rapidly changing face of most 
games. 

In order to capture the game 
market, Microsoft had to con¬ 
vince game developers to reevalu¬ 
ate the Windows environment. 
The answer came in two parts: 

1) An interface that would allow 
game engines to create graphics 
independent of Windows limita¬ 
tions; 2) Enhance the advantages 
of programming in Windows. 

WinG 

Microsoft demonstrated WinG 
(pronounced Win Gee) in April at 
the 1994 Computer Game 
Developer Conference. It’s offi¬ 
cially defined as an optimized 
library design that provides high- 
performance graphics in the 
Windows environment. In plainer 
terms, WinG relaxes the graphics 
controls imposed by Windows 
and allows computer games to 
create lower resolution graphics at 
their own pace. 

As confirmation of WinG’s 


success, Microsoft assigned a 
team of two programmers to port 
a popular game to the Windows 
format. The programmers selected 
Doom, the high speed sequel to 
Castle Wolfenstein, which push¬ 
es graphic rendering to new lev¬ 
els. It took the team two days to 
port Doom into WinG and con¬ 
vert it to run in Windows. 

Ported through WinG, Doom 
runs well in Windows 3.1. WinG 
allows users to size the game win¬ 
dow at will, and provides three 
different levels of graphic resolu¬ 
tion. Obviously stretching win¬ 
dows or running higher graphic 
resolution slows game perfor¬ 
mance. Played on a 486DX 66, 
Doom performed reasonably well 
in a large 5x8 window at the 
highest resolution level. Run at 
the intermediate resolution level, 
Doom looks almost unchanged 
from DOS and runs like its old 
mutant-slaughtering self. 

Hoping to stimulate interest, 
Microsoft is giving WinG to 
game developers at no charge. 

This will allow games to run on 
Windows version 3 and 3.1 as 
well as on future versions. 

Chitago 

Having established Windows 
as an acceptable gaming environ¬ 
ment, Microsoft discussed 
advances in upcoming versions of 
Windows. Chicago and Daytona, 
new versions of Windows sched¬ 


EA merger was called off by 
Broderbund’s board of directors, 
with me voting in the minority, 
because of concern over the 
respective values of the two com¬ 
panies.) 

“Both Sierra and EA have fine 
management, and we would have 
been happy to work together. 
However, we’re happy to contin¬ 
ue on our own, too.” 

“I haven’t served in a day-to- 
day management role at Broder¬ 
bund for some time now. 
Broderbund’s president is Bill 
McDonagh, who replaced Ed 
Auer this spring. But I’m proud to 
remain as Chairman and to 
remain actively involved in 
strategic matters.” (Joyce Worley) 


uled for release in 1994, will 
include the following enhance¬ 
ments: 

• Built-in digital video support 
for both hardware-based video 
decompression such as MPEG 
and software-based decompres¬ 
sion products such as Indeo. 

• Support for network and 
modem multi-player games. 
Chicago will even provide voice 
view, a technology that allows 
users to switch from voice to 
modem and back during a single 
call. 

• Video-sound synchronization. 

• 3-D for Windows. Chicago 
will include OpenGL, Microsoft s 
in-house 3-D-DDI (device driver 
interface), while providing an 
open interface for outside 3-D 
rendering platforms. 

Chicago will also feature Plug 
and Play, a series of drivers 
designed to simplify the configu¬ 
ration of devices such as CD- 
ROM drives and sound cards. 

Plug and Play will make jumpers 
and DIP switches obsolete by 
establishing standardized settings. 
Chicago and Daytona users will 
simply stick hardware in the prop¬ 
er expansion slot and specify 
what hardware has been installed 
in the Windows Control Panel. 

By establishing operation and 
installation standards, Microsoft 
hopes to make users more com¬ 
fortable upgrading their systems. 

(Steven L. Kent) 
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THE 3 D O' SYSTEM 


(Not to mention of course, lots oF butt-kicking, thumb-blistering, mind-twisting games, that are bound to piss oFf 


PLAYS MUSIC, PHOTO!! 


come next election year. Full screen, Full motion video, CD sound, and 3D eFFects give you realism that even your over-stimulated, 

AND VIDEO CDs. BUT 

-■*“——-- in 

MORE IMPORTANTLY, 

BHi!! 

IT WILL PLAY A LOT OF 

Way oF the Warrior, the wicked Fast, high resolution martial arts game, where you master over 600 brutal martial arts maneuvers 

EXCITING EDUCATIONAL 

while simultaneously ridding unnecessary teeth. And Jurassic Park™ which just like the movie, now 

SOFTWARE ON SUBJECTS 


II 


you’re the one who must save the Park’s guests From prehistoric dino-clones. CD sound and 3D graphics make T-Rex so real, yo 


SUCH AS GEOGRAPHY, 


ART AND HISTORY! 


I 




Call 1-800-REAL-3DO For your nearest dealer location. 




















Complied by Joyce LUorley and 
Ross Chamberlain 


COMMODORE SINKS; 
CD 32 LIOUIDATED 

Commodore has been unable 
to raise the capital needed, and 
also unable to restructure its 
debts, forcing the company to 
file for bankruptcy. The compa¬ 
ny has begun liquidation pro¬ 
ceedings on the Amiga CD 32 , 
and is transferring all assets to 
special accounts to be managed 
by trustees on behalf of the 
company’s creditors. 

Commodore officials are 
unavailable for comment or 
explanation, and telephone calls 
to the West Chester, PA, head¬ 
quarters are unanswered. 

This makes the CD 32 the first 
casualty in the multimedia plat¬ 
form war. The 32-Bit machine, 
introduced in spring 1993, sold 
well in the UK but met only 
limited acceptance in the U.S. 

REPORT FROM 
SPYS 

This eyewitness report 
reached us as we go to press: 

It can’t have been empty for 
more than a few days, but 
Commodore Headquarters has 
the look of a place abandoned 
long ago. A large “No 
Trespassing” sign sits to one 
side of the front gate. The gate¬ 
house sits tall and lonely in its 
woefully empty state, the yel¬ 
low gates raised and pointing to 
the sky. The parking lots are 
empty, too. Grass and weeds 
poke up between the cracks in 
the sidewalk. The front of the 
building is obscured by an over¬ 
growth of weeds, trees, and 
grass in need of mowing. 

Two cars, belonging to securi¬ 
ty guards, sat in front of the 
building. Mindful that I was, in 
fact, trespassing, and that things 
are obviously very tense over 
there. I didn’t get out of the car. 
But it wasn’t necessary. The 
place was obviously dead. 
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JAGUAR 

JUMPS ON PC 

nology and software to the 
desktops of users worldwide.” 


nrnm chooses 

Atari licensed the Jaguar 
technology to Sigma Designs 

muEFRonr 

to manufacture and market 


PC cards that combine the 

Atari Corp. and Wavefront 

Jaguar technology and 

entered a worldwide agree- 

Sigma’s Reel-Magic full- 

ment to use Wavefront’s 

motion video. This will allow 

GameWare as the exclusive 

PC users to play Jaguar soft¬ 

game graphics and animation 

ware on the computer. 

development software for the 

The board is scheduled to 

Jaguar. Atari will use 

be on sale before Christmas, 

GameWare for its own con¬ 

for under $500. 

tent creation, and advised 

Julien Nguyen, chief techni¬ 

licensed developers to use the 

cal officer of Sigma, predict¬ 

system as the authoring tool 

ed, “By combining Sigma’s 

for Jag software. 

Moving Picture Experts 

GameWare provides the 

Group (MPEG) technology 

tools to create 3-D objects. 

with Atari’s 3-D animation, 

terrain and synthetic actors, as 

we look forward to bringing 

well as realistic motion and 

the hottest video game tech- 

special effects. 


SEGA GOES 
TO THE MOVIES 

Sega of America and Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer will collaborate 
on multimedia products to be 
published under both the MGM 
and Sega names. Company 
spokesmen say that some of these 
will be new, but that the two com¬ 
panies may also develop games 
based on 1995-6 movie releases 
from MGM and United Artists. 
They’ll work toward simultane¬ 
ous introduction of film and inter¬ 
active product, for Sega CD, 
Genesis 32X, and the Saturn. 

The first two CD-ROM titles 
under this new agreement will be 
ready later this year. 


VIACOM PAIRS 
PARAMOUNT ' 
DAVIDSON 

Paramount Publishing and 
Davidson & Associates started a 
five-year program to create and 
publish a wide range of multime¬ 
dia products for juvenile, adult, 
reference, business and profes¬ 
sional markets. Company spokes¬ 
men estimate there will be 25 
titles completed in the period cov¬ 
ered by the agreement. 

Paramount, the world’s largest 
educational publisher, is budget¬ 
ing $50 million for Davidson, the 
leading independent educational 
software publisher, to develop 
curriculum-based software. 

In a joint venture, the two com¬ 
panies will share revenues and 
investments on products to be 
sold under a Simon & Schuster/ 
Davidson imprint. Paramount’s 
300,000 title library, available as 
source material, includes Simon 
& Schuster, Scribners, The Free 
Press, Macmillan Computer 
Publishing, Computer Curriculum 
Corp., Prentice Hall, Silver 
Burdett Ginn, and Pocket Books. 

Frank Biondi, CEO of Viacom 
(which owns Paramount), 
explained, “Through internal 
development, partnerships, and 
other collaborative efforts, we 
intend to tap our full range of 
assets—from education to enter¬ 
tainment—to establish leadership 
in the multimedia market.” 


8 MILLION POUNDS 
OF DISKS RECYCLED 

In their first year of operation, 
GreenDisk recycled 8 million 
pounds of software. David 
Beschen, GreenDisk president, 
explained the impact: “A box of 
software discarded into a landfill 
takes up to 450 years to degrade 
... Consumers not only get a better 
product for less money, they also 
save up to 1.5 cubic feet of paper 
and plastics from going into land¬ 
fills.” 



The green mouement has noiu 
hit the SDftmare market. 


GreenDisks are obtained from 
cooperating software companies. 
The disks are reclaimed from 
unsold software, then reformatted, 
labelled, and packaged. The obso¬ 
lete packages are broken down, 
and the paper and plastic compo¬ 
nents are also recycled. There is 


an average of one pound of paper 
per disk, including packaging, 
inserts, and documentation. 


PROJECT REALTY 
MOVES CLOSER 


Project Reality moved another 
step forward as Nintendo reached 
an agreement with DMA Design 
Ltd. of Scotland. DMA (best 
known for the hit game 
Lemmings) will develop software 
for the 64-Bit Project Realtiy 
game system now in development 
for Nintendo by Silicon Graphics. 

David Jones, Managing 
Director of DMA, explained: “I 
have had the advantage of view¬ 
ing the early stages of virtually 
every ‘next generation’ video 
game machine being developed in 
the world. And there is no ques¬ 
tion in my mind that Project 
Reality is in a class by itself.” 

RARE Ltd. of the UK, RARE 
Coin-It of Miami, and WMS 
Industries of Chicago have also 
announced development in 
progress for Project Reality, as 
well as Nintendo in Japan and in 
the U.S. Project Reality is expect¬ 
ed to launch in fall 1995, at $250. 
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WHISPERS 
FROM 
PAVILION X 

JJ Barrel — he’s every¬ 
where! He desktops by night 
and speaks the truths others 
dare not utter. JJ puts his pri¬ 
vate eyes and inside spies into 
every corner of electronic gam¬ 
ing. Our investigative ace takes 
no prisoners. 

And now, direct to you via 
Internet from his mountain 
hideaway in exclusive 
Henderson, Nevada.... JJ 
Barrel! 

Philips will back other plat¬ 
forms besides CD-i. They 
haven’t given up on their 
machine, but the new strategy is 
across-the-board support for 
multimedia... 

Is there a chill between Trip 
Hawkins and his former EA 
mates? Don’t know whether it 
extends to the personal sphere, 
but EA isn’t thrilled with its 
3DO experience... 

Actually, Electronic Arts is 
doing a lot of re-thinking these 
days. Trim the fat, the share¬ 
holders cry. They’ll get their 
wish very soon... 

Have you pounded that one 
level of Doom to death? Id 
Software is developing a greatly 
expanded and upgraded game 
called Doom II, which will be 
available next fall... 

Things are getting weird at 
MediaVision. Some executives 
have left, and others are under 
indictment in a securities case. 
Some 50 workers were laid off. 
They didn’t get the sales they 
wanted from Critical Path and 
Quantum Gate... 

Are Sega and Nintendo 
swapping identities? Believe it 
or not, SoA called all the jour¬ 
nalists again—and very abrupt¬ 
ly uninvited everybody to the 
company’s big Florida event! 
Instead, they’ll bring the fourth 
estate to a Games Day in the 
beautiful Bay Area... 


GAMES GET 
STAR POWER 

Lots of companies are looking 
to the stars for new projects. 
Activision has hired former 
Disney animators Bill and Susan 
Kroyer to work on Pitfall: The 
Mayan Adventure, for Genesis, 
SNES, and various CD-ROM 
platforms. 

Pink Floyd’s Bob Ezrin, 
already co-chairman of 7th Level, 
will add the role of VP of 
Interactive Products, where he’ll 
work closely with Scott Page, for¬ 
mer saxophonist with Supertramp 
and Pink Floyd, now VP of 
Creative. 7th Level also signed 
ex-Disney animator Dan Kuenster 
as Director of Animation. 

Comic book artist Jim Lee will 
design the cover art for 
Interplay’s Blackthorne, sched¬ 
uled for release on SNES and 
Genesis. Jim Lee’s X-Men #1 is 
the best selling single comic book 
of all time. 


CAPCOM READIES 
40-MEG FIGHTER 

Super Street Fighter II: The 
New Challengers, Capcom’s 
coin-op hit, will be the first 40- 
meg title for the Sega Genesis 
when it is released this summer. 
The game, to be simultaneously 
released on both the SNES (in 32- 
Meg format) and Genesis, offers 
all the features found in the 
arcade version, along with four 
speed settings on the SNES edi¬ 
tion and five on the Genesis SKU, 
with the highest level easily as 
fast as Super SF II Turbo, the 
latest coin-op version of the 



long-running senes. 

Super SF II will offer home 
gamers the most impressive ver¬ 
sion yet of the arcade classic, with 
flexible features allowing every¬ 
thing from timed battles to elimi¬ 
nation matches and even post¬ 
fight statistical evaluation. At 
press time, Capcom had no plans 
to translate Super SF II Turbo to 
home systems, so this may well 
be the last word in authentic 
Street Fighter action. 

In addition to the games, 
Capcom will also make available 
a new six-button SFII-style con¬ 
troller for the Genesis and SNES. 
The ergonomic design lets the 
gamer hold a small, pistolgrip- 
style direction controller in the 
left hand, while a streamlined, 
side-mounted button array is easi¬ 
ly accessed with the right paw. 

Meanwhile, on the film front, 
the producers of the movie ver¬ 
sion of Street Fighter have signed 
Jean-Claude Van Damme and are 
reportedly close to starting actual 
production at long last. 


D E H L 5 BU5TIIT OUT RLE OUER 


BIZ-DEALS 

T*HQ is going to develop 10 
cartridge games based on 
Electronic Arts and EA Sports 
titles. In development for the 
Game Boy is ShaqFu (a fight¬ 
ing game starring the big man), 
NHL Hockey ‘95, FIFA 
International Soccer, and 
John Madden Football ‘95. 
Jungle Strike is being done for 
Game Gear, Michael Jordan 
(working title) will appear for 
Game Boy and Game Gear, and 
Urban Strike will have ver¬ 
sions for Game Gear, Game 
Boy and SNES. All are on the 
1995 spring schedule... Splash 
Studios formed to develop CD- 
ROM products, on-line services 
and interactive television. The 
first products will appear in 
1995, say founders Patrick Ford 
and Jack Turk, both veterans of 
Microsoft’s Multimedia 
Systems Group... Alliance made 
a partnership agreement with 
Kesmai Corp to publish and dis¬ 
tribute retail versions of 
Kesmai’s simulations, under the 


line label Digital Illusions. 
Kesmai, in turn, will develop 
on-line versions of Alliance 
software titles... In a separate 
move, Kesmai was acquired by 
Rupert Murdoch’s News Corp., 
marking another step in 
Murdoch’s move to develop 
interactive media services. 
News Corp acquired the Delphi 
Internet Service in October of 
1993... Reidel Software will 
design and develop a software 
engine that lets CD-i software 
convert to PC and Mac CD- 
ROM platforms, per an agree¬ 
ment with Philips. 

DISTRI-DEALS 

Accolade signed a deal that 
lets Interplay OEM all 
Accolade CD-ROM and PC 
games in North America. The 
first CD-ROM product will be 
Accolade’s All-Star Sports 
Collection... Alliance 
Interactive agreed to publish 
Arsenal Publishing’s computer 
games, including TacOps, 
European Theater of 


Operations, and Flight 
Commander... Time Warner 
Interactive will distribute all 
Tsunami’s previously released 
titles and publish the new 
Return to Ringworld sci-fi 
game. The two companies will 
collaborate on future projects... 

EDU-DEALS 

Software Sorcery has formed 
an educational division to mar¬ 
ket software under the name 
The Young Wizards, for kids 
from pre-kindergarten through 
12th grade... Sanctuary Woods 
signed a letter of intent to pur¬ 
chase Magic Quest. By this 
Sanctuary Woods gains a strong 
educational team to develop 
products for their I-leam 
Library of products... Random 
House/Broderbund’s Living 
Books acquired multimedia 
rights to the Berenstain Bears 
books, and to the works of Dr. 
Seuss. The Berenstain Bears 
Get In A Fight will be released 
early in 1995; the first Dr. Seuss 
has not been announced. 
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WARNER MUSIC 
FORMS GAME UNIT 


Warner Group's newly 
formed WEA Coip. Multimedia 
Division will offer a full range 
of CD-ROM services, including 
production, manufacture, pack¬ 
aging, and distribution, and 
music licensing. 

WEA will also develop multi- 
media products for MPC, 
Macintosh and dedicated sys¬ 
tems such as 3DO and others. 
According to Product Manager 
Lauren Keffer. they'll concen¬ 
trate on three lines: entertain¬ 
ment (games), edutainment, and 
music. 

GAMERS VIE FOR 

BLOCKBUSTER 

PRIZE 

The Blockbuster Video 
World Game Championship 
competition kicked off May 16 
with local and regional qualify¬ 
ing rounds. Its World Finals 
gathering is scheduled for Fort 
Lauderdale on August 19-21. 
The first round of games 
includes NBA Jam (Acclaim), 
for Genesis and SNES; Sega's 



Teen stars Jonathan Taylor 
Thomas [Home Improvement! 
and Jenna Uon Oy (BlassonH 
practice far the playoffs. 

Sonic III and Virtua Racing 
for Genesis and, the SNES con¬ 
trol unit. Tournament Fighter 
(Konami) and Clay Fighter: 
Tournament Edition 
(Interplay). 
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LENKOV DEVELOPS 
CYBER SERIES 


Peter Lenkov, well known 
Hollywood scriptwriter and 
producer, signed a deal with 
Activision to develop a game 
series. Details about the project 
are limited, but Activision 
revealed that it involves creation 
of “an original, cyberthemed 
universe.” 

Lenkov, said to be a game 
enthusiast, is best known for his 
work on Demolition Man. The 
project will include characters and 
locations that may be translated to 
other media, such as television 
and film. 


TRONGUYS 
REVISIT GAMES 


The Kushner-Locke Company, 
world-famous producers and 
developers of television and fea¬ 
ture films including the cult clas¬ 
sic Tron, is going into multimedia 
entertainment. The first project, 
The Joy Of Wine, now in devel¬ 
opment by Dove Films, contains 
the expected encyclopedic infor¬ 
mation with pix of wineries and 
winemaking. To add sparkle, 
there are also trivia and wine auc¬ 
tion games. 

The production is being super¬ 
vised by Dr. Phillip S. Mittleman, 
president of CD-i Systems, who 
did the special graphic effects for 


SMART CART SAVES 
SNES GAMES 


NAKI’s Smart Cart Game 
Saver for SNES will put an end to 
the lost-life blues by returning the 


player to the point he died, with¬ 
out having to replay the game. 

The Smart Cart plugs into the 
SNES game port, then a SNES 
game cartridge plugs into the 
Smart Cart. The accessory 
remembers and returns the gamer 
to a marked point, even if the 
game system is turned off or 
unplugged, so it’s never necessary 
to start over. It also has a slow 
motion feature that lets the game 
play at either half- or quarter- 
speed. It’s expected to retail for 
under $35, and will be available 
by summer. 


ROBERT REDFORD 
TO PIONEER 

Robert Redford will work with 
Pioneer Electronics and New 
Learning Project, to develop a 
multimedia title for Pioneer’s 
LaserActive system. Legacy 
(working title) is an original story 
set in contemporary times but 
firmly rooted in American histo¬ 
ry. Players travel through rugged 
wilderness terrain, interacting 
with the environment and ecolo¬ 
gy. It centers on wolves, and 
includes Indian lore, original and 
stock footage, computer generated 
art, and live actors. 

New Learning Project’s Ken 
Core and Craig Southard head up 
the design team. Redford is work¬ 


ing on story, character and 
scenario development, and Greg 
Saris is the writer and Native 
American authority. 


NEW CONTROLS FOR 
DRIVING GAMERS 

Thrustmaster introduced its 
Formula T1 driving controls, a 
combination steering wheel and 
gear shift console, with a base 
unit comprising brake and gas 
pedals, for PC/MS-DOS driving 
and racing simulations. The 
$179.95 system replaces the stan¬ 
dard but often unwieldy keyboard 
and joystick control common to 
most such games. 

First word also arrived on CH 
Products’ as yet unnamed dual 
pedal unit, designed with forward 
and back sliding motion on each 
pedal for flying sims or as throttle 
and brake for driving games. Also 
intended for use with IBM. 



AOL PLANS 
CABLE MOVE 

There will soon be more 
multimedia possibilities on¬ 
line, and even an America 
OnLine version for delivery 
by cable television. Cable 
tests have been already been 
scheduled with Comcast and 
Viacom, according to Steve 
Case, president and CEO of 
AOL. 

America OnLine. Inc., in a 
move that dramatically boosts 
its capabilities, is set to 
acquire Florida-based 
Redgate Communications 
Corp., a new media and mar¬ 
keting company, in an all¬ 
stock deal valued at about $35 
million. Case said this will 


help move the on-line service 
from a graphical user inter¬ 
face (GUI) to a multimedia 
user interface (MUI). “By 
combining AOL’s on-line 
expertise and reach w ith 
Redgate’s skills in multime¬ 
dia, we are positioning our¬ 
selves to lead the way toward 
the creation of a new medium 
with mass market accep¬ 
tance.” 

Case and Redgate president 
Ted Leonsis, who will contin¬ 
ue in his post, said the compa¬ 
nies would continue with the 
second stage roll-out of Red- 
gate's En Passant multimedia 
CD-ROM shopping catalog. 

AOL rival CompuServe 
also announced a CD-ROM 
supplement starting later this 
year, to provide on-line multi- 
media shopping capabilities. 





















ESPN STATS 
GO NETWORK 

Prodigy now has Player Track, 
the latest statistics for baseball 
fans and Rotisserie players, 
through ESPNET, the multimedia 
sports service created by Prodigy 
and ESPN. Player Track provides 
individual statistical performances 
of 50 major league baseball play¬ 
ers for viewing or download. 

ESPNET has sports news and 
transactions, box scores, statistics, 
photos, bulletin boards, and sports 
commentary. 


3-D HEADSET 
BREAKS SIZE 
BARRIER 

Virtual I/O Inc. is working on a 
3-D personal video and computer 
display headset scheduled for late 
this year. It differs from most sets 
in that it is lightweight and per¬ 
mits the viewer to see the virtual 
screen simultaneously with the 
surroundings. The headset is 
described as being more like a 
pair of glasses, and produces 2-D 
and 3-D video on what appears to 
be an 80-inch screen. 

Tele-Communications Inc. and 
Logitech have invested in the 
viewers, which are expected to 
retail for under $500. 


TOPSEIUNG 
SOFTWARE 
MARCH 1994 

The list of topselling computer 
software was compiled by PC 
Data of Washington, DC., based 
on units sold by 10 retail chains, 
representing over 1300 stores. 

TOP MS-DOS Games 

1. Myst, Broderbund 

2. SimCity 2000, Maxis 

3. Star Wars Rebel Assault, 
LucasArts 

Top CD-ROM Titles 

1. My st, Broderbund 

2. Star Wars Rebel Assault, 
LucasArts 

3 . 7th Guest, Virgin 



Ron Cobb, movie production 
designer of The Last 
Staifighter and Conan the 
Barbarian, is teaming with 
Brian Moriarty (best known 
for Beyond Zork and Loom) 
on Loadstar: the Legend of 


Tully Bodine (Rocket 
Science Games/Sega CD and 
MPC) scheduled for release 
late this year. 

It's actually the first of a 
planned three-part fantasy 
action adventure starring a 
space freighter skipper. 


Good games rise to the top, 
regardless of format. This month 
there’s a remarkable similarity of 
top titles, indicative of the trend 
to release games on multiple 
systems. 


TOP COIN OPS 
MAY 1994 

Figures courtesy of Replay 
Magazine, based on an eamings- 
opinion poll of operators. 

Best Upright Videos 

1. Mortal Kombat II, Midway 

2. NBA Jam Tourn. Ed., Midway 

3. Virtua Fighter, Sega 

Mortal Kombat II continues 
to dominate the arcades, easily 
beating out the number two video, 

NBA Jam. 

Best Deluxe Videos 

1. Ridge Racers, Namco 

2. Suzuka II8 Hours, Namco 

3. Suzuka 8 Hours, Namco 

The folks at Namco must be 
very happy, with their three 
games ruling the deluxe circle. 

Best Coin-Op Software 

1. Dungeons & Dragons, Capcom 

2. Gal’s Panic 2, Kaneko 

3. Raiden II, Fabtek 

It won’t surprise any avid RPG 
player to see that D&D has leaped 


to the top during its first month in 
circulation. 

Best Pinball Machines 

1. Star Trek, Williams 

2. Tommy, Data East 

3. Addams Family, Midway 

Star Trek is just as popular in 
arcades as at home. Star Trek, 
the pinball game, has gone where 
few games have gone before: to 
the top of the charts. 


MICROSOFT 
TIGER TESTS 
SCHEDUIED 

Microsoft introduced its Tiger 
technology, a software solution to 
the problems involved with deliv¬ 
ering media, such as voice and 
video, to the end user. The Tiger 
has the power to give thousands 
of users split-second access to 
media files. 

Unlike other such continuous- 
media servers, the Tiger technolo¬ 
gy will enable users to draw from 
media files without the use of any 
cable or network connection. In 
other words, anyone who owns a 
phone and a computer will be able 
to use the Tiger software to tap 
into the Information Highway. 
Very nice indeed. 

Microsoft will begin tests this 
year in Seattle, and expand the 
test area to Denver in 1995. 



ELITE BRINGS 
VM TO JAGUAR 

Elite of America signed an 
agreement to produce games for 
the Jaguar, and for the first pro¬ 
ject, they'll use their Virtual 
Modeling technology on 
PowerSlide. a world rally 
racing simulation. 

Elite developed the VM tech¬ 
nology for Ford Motor of the 
UK, where it was used to test 
product parts and concept 
designs. The system takes real 
objects into a gaming world, 
and will make the cars in 
PowerSlide look and react very 
realistically. One result: a 
speeding car will be easy to 
spin out or flip on turns. 

The game is also being com¬ 
pleted for 3DO, PC CD-ROM, 
and SNES, and will be available 
before Christmas. 

QUALITY SOUND FOR 
GAME SYSTEMS 

Vivid 3-D is an add-on sound- 
enhancement unit for console 
game systems or computer- 
based multimedia. Made by 
NuReality, a new company cre¬ 
ated by AST Research founder 
Thomas Yuen, the peripheral is 
said to add a new dimension to 
music and sound effects. 
Retailing for about $100, it con¬ 
nects between the game system 
and stereo audio output and 
includes its own volume con¬ 
trol. It uses SRS Labs’ patented 
SRS(*) technology to expand 
either a stereo sound source or a 
mono source with its stereo syn¬ 
thesis circuitry. 



moke video gome sounds 
more vivid with Vivid 3-D. 
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E-lec-lec-tron-ic Ra-r«-rap 


Yo, posse, what it is? We got plenty def Qs 
this time out, gamies, so let’s get on with our 
bad selves... 

Q: I’m a big fan of popular dance and music 
and am also into computers and video games. 
What I’m wondering is: is there any software 
out there that would let me create my own 
music? I’m not talking about sophisticated 
synth or MIDI programs, since I’m not a 
musician. Anything out there for us non¬ 
musicians that would scratch my creative itch? 
Heavy J.D. 

Madison, WI 

A: Well, Heavy, there’s a program coming 
for the 3DO which produces synthetic Mozart, 
and another that does similar wonders for 
Bach fanciers, but I suspect the program you 
are fantasizing about is Mega Rock Rap ‘n’ 
Roll, from Paramount Interactive. Old-time 
Mac gamers may remember the superb Jam 
Session (Broderbund) from a decade ago; 
well, Mega R is the modem equivalent. Users 
enter into any of several categories of popular 
music (rap, techno-pop, rock, blues, etc.), then 
select from among the available samples to 
run as background music. Users can add vocal 
and instrumental sound bites—everything 
from a bluesy howl to a guitar trill—simply by 
hitting command keys on the computer 
keyboard. And you’re guaranteed to stay in 
tune. 

Q: I seek your wise counsel, oh 
venerable vindicator of vidiots. I am 
riddled with vexation and 
remorse every time I rent a 
video game cartridge or CD 
for my favorite system. 

Having witnessed first¬ 
hand the horrific 
video game crash of 
the mid-1980s, I 
am encouraged 
by the indus¬ 
try’s 


high, and do not desire to participate in any 
damaging, profit-reducing activities for the 
software companies. 

I am certain that, statistically, only a minus¬ 
cule proportion of rentals ultimately lead to 
purchases, thanks to the prompt and bountiful 
harvest of cheat codes, allowing the gamer to 
“walk through” a game in an evening. Do you 
suppose, then, that the industry mavens would 
prefer rentals over no sale at all—or are we, 
indeed, BYTEing the hand that feeds us? A 
William Simpson 
Los Angeles, CA 



by THE GAME DOCTOR 


A: Great question, as per 
usual, from longtime gamer 
and radio personality 
“Whimsical” Will (surely 
EG readers are among M 
Dr. Demento’s most 
ardent listeners). 

First off, I 
wouldn’t 
spend a lot 


ACCESS j 
Brings You 
a Virtual World 
Interactive Movie! 
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What Reviewers Are Saying? 

“Lots of games push the 
envelope—Under a Killing Moon 
blows it to smithereensF 

—William TrotterPC Entertainment 

“A ground breaking 
CD adventurer 

gftKMkh —Joyce Worley, Electronic Games 

nO * “Under a Killing Moon combines 
the best elements of movies 
and computer games ... It literally 
W putts you into the screen . ” 

ir access —Denny Atkin, Entertainment Editor, 

Compute Magazine 

Ihis category-creating Interactive Movie from ACCESS Software goes light 
years beyond any other product labeled “interactive.” Under a Killing Moon 
takes you to the streets of post World War III San Francisco and casts you into 
the role of Tex Murphy, Private Investigator, who first appeared in Mean Streets, 
then Martian Memorandum. Under a Killing Moon is a Virtual World full of 
people and places so richly detailed, you’ll feel like you’re actually there. 






common 


:r the fate of software publishers, 
especially in the video game cartridge 
arena. Sales to video rental outlets 
now constitute a healthy percent¬ 
age of overall sales, with esti¬ 
mates of up to 30,000 units ol 
certain video games sold to 
rental stores. Some pub¬ 
lishers now cooperate 
openly with the 
rentalists—some- 
ties going so 
far as to pub¬ 
lish titles 
which 


What do 
film stars 

, 

& 

all have in 


exclusively available through rental outlets, 
although, so far, these experiments have not 
been successful. 

But there’s another point to consider: the 
surfeit of platform/kill-the-boss games during 
the late ‘80s led gamers into a mentality where 
their primary motivation was to “conquer” the 
game, rather than to simply play and enjoy it. 
Nobody ever played Missile Command or 
Asteroids or even Space Invaders to conquer 
it; they wanted to get as far into the game as 
possible, sure, but that was because it was fun 
to do so. High scoring was the goal, not con¬ 
quest. 

Overall, I think rentals have been a positive 
force in the gaming universe. After all, if one 
publishes product with so little content that the 
gamer’s playing itch can be scratched after a 
couple of hours (even abetted by all the goofy 
cheat codes in the world), then a rental is the 
best that publisher should realistically expect. 

Hey, in this society we can rent movies, 
books, and even music (courtesy of cable- 
based services such as DMX). So why 
rt games? 

So walk tall, William, you and 
your rental-loving brethren have 
nothing to be ashamed of, as 
long as they don’t pirate 
software. As for those 
folks, however, I would 
heartily recommend 
the Singapore 
System. 

Q: I’m a 
really 
huge 


They all star in ACCESS Software’s 
new CD thriller 

PnmilfCr Oj’W-hM 4910 W. Amelia Earhart Dr. 
^ OCTCPfff Salt Lake City, UT 84116 

to a PC Near You ! i-soo- 8 oo- 488 o ; 


the Street Fighter-type games, but I’m basi¬ 
cally unhappy with the six-button controllers 
which are available. I like the six-button 
system on the arcade games, but there I have 
my whole right hand free. Does anyone make 
a six-buttoner that is really workable and 
doesn’t have my thumb in spasms? 

Stephen Plonski 
Long Beach, CA 

A: First off, Stephen, congrats on being the 
first reader in years to have questions in con¬ 
secutive columns. I’m delighted to tell you 
that Capcom, creator of SFII, will be releas¬ 
ing a truly useable six-button controller. The 
design is ergonomically brilliant, with a pistol- 
grip direction pad and a separate platform for 
the sextet of action buttons. The nice thing 
about this controller: the buttons are accessible 
by all the fingers of the right hand—not just 
the thumb. Trust me, you’ll love it. 

Q&A Quickies: Several readers have writ¬ 
ten in to ask a question I felt certain I had 
already answered, but when I went back to my 
collection of old columns from EG and CGR, 

I couldn’t find it. So, for Jamie Kurtz of 
Annapolis, MD, and a dozen or so other read¬ 
ers who were wondering which game first 
used Full-Motion Video, here goes: In the 
mid-’80s, MicroLeague Sports became the 
first software publisher to sign a licensing deal 
with an actual pro wrestling organization, the 
WWF. The programmer of that game, Mike 
Riedel of RSP Inc., hit upon the idea of using 
digitized images taken from actual WWF 
matches. Each gamer selected a move from a 
menu of possible maneuvers, the computer 
determined which move got to be executed, 
and an animation of the move was displayed. 
Now other programs had used digitized still- 
photographs before this, but MicroLeague 
WWF Wrestling was the first entertainment 
program, to my knowledge, which used 

batches of these still images to create an 
animated slide-show effect. 


And that’s a wrap for this time 
out. See ya’all in 30. 

Send your inquiries and 
^ comments to: 

The Game Doctor, c/o 
Electronic Games 
330 S. Decatur, Suite 
152 Las Vegas, NV 
89107 
See ya next 
time game 
enthusiasts 
Aloha! 
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The mayhem continues as this 
carnival-gone -bonkers takes their 
hugely successful show to your 
SEGA™ GENESIS™ System. 
They’ll be kicking and screaming 
all the way as Bad Mister Frosty 
and the malleable mob smack it 
out in Clay Fighter™, the hilarious 
head-to -head action fighting game. 
Let the clay fly as huge clay 
animated characters come to life 


in this major 16-Meg cart. 







TWanV you 


Staggering graphics, amaz- ML 
ing digitized sound and H| 
voices, and mind- boggling ^ 
hidden moves and combos 
will knock your socks off! And 
the Tournament Mode will let you 
work all the kids on the block. 

So, invite Bad Mister Frosty, 
Ickybod Clay, Helga and the rest 
of the gang over for a thrashin’, 
bashin’, non-stop brawl on your 
SEGA™ GENESIS™ system. 



PYRRHIC 

VICTORY 

Jim Dunnigan and Tom 
Frisina plot a collision 
course over Victory at Sea 

Amidst a sea of controversy, Three-Sixty 
Pacific has been taken to task by renowned 
analyst and game designer, James F. 

Dunnigan. Their exchange revolves around 
design and development issues related to 
Victory at Sea. 

Thus far, VAS is DOA. The product 
shipped with inexcusable flaws, provoking the 
current debate. In reviewing other media cov¬ 
erage of Mr. Dunnigan’s contentions and 
Three-Sixty’s responses, EG felt that neither 
had been given an unbiased forum to air their 
views. Both Tom Frisina, the president of 
Three-Sixty, and James F. Dunnigan consent¬ 
ed to interviews, excerpts of which are pre¬ 
sented here. In presenting these views without 
editorial comment, EG hopes readers will 
discern how this relationship turned sour. 

Both sides have different views of the 
courtship. Tom Frisina recalls, “We had a call 
from our customer base after Harpoon I for a 
WWII version. Alan Emrich from CGW was 
adamant that Jim Dunnigan would be the man 
to provide a design for a WWII computer 
product. Alan said he had never done one 
before, and he would love to do it, plus he had 
an incredible following from his SPI work.” 

Dunnigan felt he wasn’t the first choice for 
the project, but was willing to pursue it for 
personal reasons. “Tom Frisina came to me 
three years ago, it was June, wanting to do a 
WWII Harpoon. The main reason he came to 
me is he couldn’t get it cheap enough from 
Larry Bond, who is now doing his version of it 
for Gordon Walton at Alliance. Before I 
signed I said I would do it cheap if you let me 
do a game book. I have already done three or 
four manual strategic level Pacific games in 
the past, and another one really didn’t thrill 
me all to pieces. He said, ‘OK, go ahead.’” 

Before going to the altar, Dunnigan claims 
he voiced some reservations. Das Boot had 
already come out and I said ‘Hey, that was 
crappy work, was anyone in charge?’ Tom and 
I had a heart-to-heart and Tom took the 
pledge. He said, ‘No, no, we are aware of our 
mistakes and we are not going to repeat them.’ 
They claimed they had changed. But three 
months later I knew they hadn’t changed.” 

The other Pacific games Dunnigan had 
designed were manual games, but he claims 
that was what Three-Sixty wanted: “He (Tom) 
said design a manual game, and we will put it 
into a computer game, and I said Tom, that’s 
not the way you do it. I don’t think he ever 
read my original wargame handbooks, or the 


one where I go into 
detail about how to 
do a computer 
game.” 

Dunnigan contin¬ 
ues, “Basically, 
when you do a piece 
of software like this, 
you do it one step at 


a time. I don’t know 


what they did. I do 


know they had three 


different teams 


last of which v, 


should have thrown 


had done. They had 


the basic interface 


up by September of 


’92, and I had seen 


that. It really w 



just the interface; 
you were able to 
move a few things 
around, could open 
up some menus, and 
that was it. When 
they got beyond 
that, they apparently 
ignored the spec. 

“The big mistake 
they made? In the 
spec I pointed out a 
good one quarter of 
the time is going to 
be spent tweaking. 

They were going to 
throw the databases 
in there, get the big 
graphics stuff that I 
had nothing to do 
with—and the idea 
was that I designed 
it so many of the 
permutations in the 
game system could 
be modified just by 
changing the data 
files. We had a 
dozen data files, 
several large ones 
and several small 
ones, driving com¬ 
bat and AI. I asked 
them to create a sce¬ 
nario compiler, which they did and later threw 
away, so when I got the code I would take it in 
spreadsheet form from the data files, modify 
them, use the scenario compiler to compile the 
new data into the source code, then play the 
program again. This is the way I can tweak it 
without having to change the code. 


EG SCOPES THE Dl 


“This is what I do, for example, with my 
Hundred Years War game and the program¬ 
mers love me for it. You never open the code 
when you are tweaking, just screw around 
with the data files. I discussed this with them, 
even how to set limits on the data files so you 
don’t get data overflow errors. But this was 
lost on Drew (Pritzker). 
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GITAL BATTLEFIELD 


“Now Drew was a hard charger. Unfortun¬ 
ately, A1 (Nofi) and I got very little communi¬ 
cations. Sometimes we would have to send 
half a dozen E-mails to get any kind of 
response. They would often get a response in a 
couple of hours, even if it required manipulat¬ 
ing a whole bunch of data. Drew took my spec 
and did what they should have done from the 


beginning, which is 
turn it into what they 
wanted to use for cod¬ 
ing specs. But then 
Drew apparently want¬ 
ed to design the game 
the way he wanted to. 
He started asking 
questions, and we 
answered them. A1 and 
I discussed this and we 
agreed, they want to 
play game designer. 
Why not? We’ve been 
through this before.” 

“Drew came in and 
was ordered to get it 
(VAS) out the door as 
soon as possible, and 
they were telling each 
other they were going 
to be getting it out in 
September ’93.1 told 
them no way. I’m in 
the software business, 

1 and although the last 
Alpha I had seen was 
in January, it was May 
when they were talk¬ 
ing about that. Drew is 
good, but he isn’t that 
good. Again, they 
said, ‘you don’t know 
what you’re talking 
about.’ Tom was mak¬ 
ing these decisions on 
the basis of very little 
other than he wants to 
do this, he wants to do 
that. Without the 
means, talk is cheap. 
There is only so much 
I can do. The last year 
of this project I was 
out of the loop.” 

Frisina responds: “I 
am not a programmer 
or development man¬ 
ager, but based on 
what I know today, 

Jim is not well-suited 
to build personal com¬ 
puter military simula¬ 
tions, based on our 
experience here. He 
clearly did not under¬ 
stand what a personal 
computer could do in 
taking all the elements 
of what a person has to do manually with 
boardgame play and to implement that into the 
foundation of what computer codes could do. 
He has made comments in the past that his 
experience would be ‘professional,’ that he 
works within the coding environment of busi¬ 
ness simulations and that would make most 


people in our business pale by comparison. I 
believe just the opposite. I have been in this 
business 10 years and from what I have seen, 
competent entertainment programmers, 
because of the difficulties inherent in the 
sophistication and all of the elements, story¬ 
telling, and requiring the code to reflect that 
for the user—[all this puts] our programmers 
at the very top flight of programming talent. I 
am convinced of that. 

“A communications breakdown was, with¬ 
out a doubt, one of the major problems (with 
VAS), and I know that when there is a break¬ 
down both people have to share responsibility. 
From what I get from Jim, he is taking no 
responsibility for the breakdown. He is thrust¬ 
ing all of that in Three-Sixty’s face. 

“We have made a lot of mistakes and we 
have admitted them. We are not beyond taking 
responsibility. But it was both parties having a 
communication problem, and it is regrettable 
because everyone suffered. 

“My biggest mistake was not in hiring Jim 
Dunnigan. My biggest mistake was not having 
a guy like Drew Pritzker or Gordon Walton, at 
the helm of the project leadership when Jim 
started the design. Had that happened, there 
would have either been a melding of the minds 
and a really strong collaboration, or both sides 
would have raised their hands and said ‘we 
can’t get along, let’s not even start the pro¬ 
ject.’ They went off and tried do what Jim 
asked them to do. I told them Jim is the 
designer, and I want you to listen to what he 
says and build what he is asking. 

“Drew was thrown into a very bad situation. 
Here’s a guy who is an ardent professional and 
a very experienced guy at delivering product, 
and he had to pick up the pieces of what had 
gone on for the previous 18 months. He want¬ 
ed to scrap the entire project and start over. 

We had to get this out in the fall of 1993. 

“Having to release a product that you know 
isn’t up to snuff, just to keep your company 
and your employees alive, is an ugly situation 
for a CEO to be in. 

“We have lost two relationships in the last 
year. The Atomic loss was a blow. We 
couldn’t meet our financial obligations and 
since we had so little money, we felt we had to 
devote our money to Harpoon II. 

“We have stuck by the users. We spent 
$70,000 six months after Patriot was released 
to give everyone a free upgrade. We made 
improvements that did make a difference. 
Sometimes that sense of responsibility gets 
sideswiped by financial considerations, but 
that sense of responsibility will never go 
away. When the CD-ROM version of Victory 
at Sea appears this fall, for both the Mac and 
PC, free upgrades will go to all past owners of 
the Mac disk version. 

“It will be more commendable when we can 
release products with consistency. That is 
something the company must do to go for¬ 
ward.” (Ed Dille) 
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The Pall and Rise of 

AVALON HILL 


The real world considers 20 years a genera¬ 
tion. In the world of gaming, however, this 
yardstick is invalid. The market changes so 
rapidly a new generation of gamers is formed 
every two to four years. Think of it this way: 
today’s four-year-olds will not understand life 
before multimedia, eight-year-olds will not 
remember life before the Super Nintendo or 
Sega Genesis, this year’s high school gradu¬ 
ates have no concept of a world before video 
games existed. Finally, there are those infa¬ 
mous “baby boomer” gamers, who have had 
the opportunity to witness the entire evolution 
of electronic gaming, from 4k to today. But 
even these venerable gaming gurus cannot 
remember life before Avalon Hill, the grand- 
daddy of gaming as we know it. 

At one point, Avalon Hill straddled the 
gaming market like Atlas, an untouchable 
Titan that all others strove to emulate. Their 
grasp of what players expected from table-top 
games was inescapable, and they were confi¬ 
dent they could translate this understanding to 
the emerging market of electronic games. A 
game is a game after all, and the play is the 
thing, right? 

I Well, no, but it was a hard lesson for them 
I to learn. Bill Hiennerman, now a top program- 
| mer for Interplay, sheds some light on the 
I early days when he worked for Avalon Hill: 

“I was basically a green kid when Jack Dott 
hired me at Avalon Hill. I won some tourna¬ 
ments, the Atari Space Invaders tourney, a 
Defender tournament, and I was even writing 
for the old Electronic Games magazine. Then 
the AH people heard I had already reverse 
engineered the Atari VCF, because I was also 
a known computer hacker, and still am. I 
reverse engineered the VCF and learned how 
to program the thing all by myself, so Avalon 
Hill hired me so I could teach their staff how 
to program the Atari VCF. 

“I had no idea how much programmers 
were worth back then. I got paid basically 
pennies, but I never knew it. I made about 100 
bucks a week, though I did get free rent living 
in Jack Dott’s house. We ran the entire com¬ 
puter division out of a townhouse on the edge 
of downtown Towson, MD. I had this one lit¬ 
tle room, which is where I lived, and then we 
had this larger room which was our computer 
room/office. 

“I was doing this game called Penetrator 
for the Atari. But it came in at 8k, and since it 
was so big they decided not to distribute it. 4k 
was the line back then. You crammed the 
graphics, the engine, the sound effects, every¬ 
thing in that 4k. Nobody tried to come up with 
new compression routines to cram in a little 


more content like they do today. Basically, 
when you filled the 4k, the game was 
‘finished’ and it shipped.” 

This rather myopic view of electronic game 
design may have been prevalent in a lot of 
companies between 1980 and 1982, but most 
of the survivors of the first market crash saw 
the light. Avalon Hill was not among them. 
Jack Dott, the senior man for AH then and 
now, sums it up thusly, “Our game develop¬ 
ment gurus were not involved before because 
they never quite made the transition from 
beating up on a CPU as opposed to beating up 
on human in a game. So it has taken them a 
while to get religion. That is the major differ¬ 
ence here now.” 

In 1987 they left the market, routed more 
thoroughly than most of the armies their 
games were about. 

The electronic medium, it appeared, was 
Avalon Hill’s Waterloo. How could such a 
giant fall? Industry opinions were varied. 
Hubris, that pride that has brought down great 
heroes since the dawn of man, was cited by 
many. This same pride precluded them from 
watching others to track what was “state-of- 
the-art,” therefore their product always 
appeared dated. 

In 1991, Avalon Hill decided to start over 
as an electronic publisher from the ground up. 
Jim Rose was brought into the company as the 
architect of that reconstruction. Rose started 
playing pen and paper war games at the age of 
nine, with, appropriately enough, Avalon 
Hill’s D-Day. Since then he has remained an 
avid gamer, with over 400 pen and paper 
games in his personal collection. It is obvious 
he was devoted to the games before they were 
electronic. 

Rose’s exposure to computers came early, 
also. In 1981 he was in an Atari users group. 
“There were about 15 people or so in the 
group, and there was another young gentleman 
in the group who had just started his own 
company, and he brought his own program in 
and showed it off. The program was called 
Hellcat Ace, and that gentleman’s name was 
Sid Meier, who started Microprose. I was in 
Sid’s user group from the start and he gave us 
lectures on programming and how to do 
things,” says Rose. 

How is Rose’s experience being handled at 
Avalon Hill? “They have given me a lot of 
creative control over what to pick and who to 
give it to and that sort of thing. Over the years 
I have developed a keen eye for knowing what 
will and will not be good. The eye is very hard 
to develop and I have only seen it in a couple 
of other people,” says Rose. 


Rose will not discuss most of the specific 
selection criteria that compose this ‘keen eye,’ 
but did offer the following general comments 
about picking new titles: “It’s got to excite 
me, it has to make me want to play it when it’s 
done. That’s the best criteria of all. Anybody 
can do great graphics, anybody can do a good 
box, but it has to have a good hook—it has to 
be fun. And if it isn’t fun yet, it doesn’t go,” 
he says. 

Apparently his counsel is trusted at Avalon 
Hill, as evidenced by the shipping delays 
imposed on Third Reich. “That’s why Third 
Reich has been delayed so long. We’re just 
not happy with it. We scrapped our whole first 
approach on the AI module and started over 
from scratch. Just not happy with it. And 
they’ve given me the freedom to take as long 
as it takes to make the game good, because it’s 
pointless to put out something that isn’t good,” 
Rose says. Certainly, EG recognizes the ker¬ 
nel of truth in that statement, but healthy skep¬ 
ticism dictates obtaining as many viewpoints 
as possible. 



Operntinn Crusader tested the shills of all 
military simulation enthusiasts uiho tried. 


Sid Meier was happy to talk about Jim 
Rose, “I think Jim has a good sense for games. 
He’s been around a while and I can’t argue 
with the approach that he is taking ... it’s a lot 
like our own. I think it’s too early to tell if that 
will actually result in a strong comeback for 
Avalon Hill. They are off to a good start but a 
lot of different elements have to come together 
before a product hits the street; artwork, 
playtest, and so on, and poor execution of any 
one of them damages the product. I hope they 
get it together though, because what the mar¬ 
ket needs right now are more good games. 
Some people may be afraid of competition, 
but I believe that if someone else gets a good 
game out now, it will allow me to put one out 
next year.” Amen, Sid. 

Rose may lead the Avalon Hill comeback 
bid, but the real ball carriers in this play are 
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In a far away galaxy filled with digitized cinematic sequences and SFX from the original 
Star Wars trilogy, you take control of the flight stic^ in lour Specialized Rebel ships. Use the 
Force to blast TIE fighters, AT-ATs, Super Star Destroyers, Jfnperial Droid Units...and ultimately 
obliterate the evil Empire with a^do-or-die trench-run on the Death Star. A 

Join in the Rebel Assault... -frA R. WA RJ" > f 

and fulfill your destiny. I j— I r— — 1 1 I i— PI 


CALL JVC’s 24-HOUR TIP LINtW 
1-900-454-4JVC 


75c each minute. If you are upder 18, Bfe sure 
to get a parent’s permissiop'before calling. 
Requires a touch-tone tptephone and is o/ily 
available in the U.S. CEtil length determined by 
user; average length is 3 minutes. Message's 
subject to change wjjjlojjt notice. 

JVC Musical jndustriesHnc., Los Angeles, CA. 
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the folks at Atomic Games, creators of the 
V for Victory gaming engine. “When I came 
onboard at Avalon Hill, Jack Dott asked me 
who was the best electronic war game devel¬ 
oper in the business. I said Atomic Games, 
and it’s a crying shame they aren’t working 
for us, so I started courting them,” says Rose. 
At the time, Atomic was in a healthy creative 
partnership with Three-Sixty. When this dis¬ 
solved due to Three-Sixty’s inability to meet 
their financial obligations (see also Pyrrhic 
Victory and Going in Harm’s Way in this sec¬ 
tion), Avalon Hill and Atomic Games con¬ 
summated their rebound romance. 

The new arrangements are apparently very 
creatively acceptable to the programmers of 
the Atomic team. “They act like a kid in a 
candy shop when it comes to what is in our 
library that might be convertible to computer,” 
Rose says. When queried as to how much con¬ 
trol Atomic will have over the final look and 
feel of the Avalon Hill line, Jack Dott com¬ 
mented, “I always make this analogy that if 
John Lennon sang a song for Apple Records 
or for Geffen Records it still is gonna sound 
like John Lennon. So certainly World at War 
builds upon what was began with V for 
Victory. Beyond Squad Leader is an entirely 
new engine, but it will still have a bit of that 
Atomic imprint.” 

Avalon Hill believes the shift in philosophy 
and acquisition of new personnel will allow 
them to effectively avoid repetition of past 
mistakes and capitalize on the resources they 
have acquired as a pen and paper company. 
Their biggest strength is in quality control, due 
to the fact that they now have all the facilities 
required to produce a game in-house. Avalon 
Hill does everything from initial design, to art, 
publicity, and printing inside the company, 
allowing them to take a game “from womb to 
tomb,” according to Dott. 

AH is striving to release six quality titles a 
year. Kingmaker and Operation Crusader 
are available now. Among those still in the 
pipeline: Third Reich, Stalingrad, and Battle 
of the Bulge under the Atomic World at War 
engine. Beyond Squad Leader will have a 
new engine uniquely its own, a completely 
rewritten Diplomacy, and a line of naval 
simulations developed by The Stanley Group 
(a DoD think tank), the first of which is Fifth 
Fleet. If those titles don’t get a persons blood 
pressure up by 20 pointsand make their hair 
stand on end, then that person just isn’t a real 
gamer. Period. 

Avalon Hill may yet snatch victory from the 
jaws of defeat. Please forgive EG if we cast a 
skeptical eye thus far. Sid Meier’s points are 
well spoken and history has been known to 
repeat itself. The great generals understand 
this concept and hold it close in their psyches 
at all times, and never make the same mistakes 
twice. Avalon Hill talks the talk of this under¬ 
standing, but whether they can also walk the 
walk remains to be seen in the future. 
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The 14-inch guns of your dreadnought thunder as you 
order another devastating salvo fired at the enemy line. 
Your ship shudders with the recoil of the guns, and you 
peer through the binoculars as the shells arch toward their 
target. A few well-placed hits could sink the enemy, but 
your squadron is still vulnerable to a torpedo or shell 
attack that could send your ships to the ocean floor. 

This is World War I naval action like you've never seen 
before! Calibrate your range-finder and stuff your ears 
with wool as you prepare for the action, sights and 
sounds of Jutland /™ 

Command a fearsome dreadnought and fight for control 
of the North and South Atlantic. Or command the entire 
German Imperial fleet or the whole of the British Royal 
Navy. Fight a single mission, a battle campaign or the 
entire war while commanding one ship, a squadron of 
ships, or the entire fleet. 



Another exciting CD-ROM 
product from 
'Commander' Jones and 
his crew at Software 
Sorcery 


The drama, action and excitement of WWI naval 
combat comes to life with stunning SVGA and VGA 
graphics, digitized video and sound effects and 
historically accurate combat. Experience naval 
combat as the sailors and officers did almost 80 years 
ago, including night combat, torpedo attacks, salvos 
of exploding shells and burning ships. When you're 
ready, test your naval combat ability in the 
awe-inspiring Battle of Jutland! 

Available for the IBM PC and Compatibles. 

See your favorite retailer, or call (619) 452-9901. 



Where Magic is State-of-the-Art! 


© 1993, Software Sorcery. Inc. Software Sorcery is a registered trademark of Software 
Sorcery, Inc. Jutland is a trademark of Software Sorcery, Inc. 
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GOING IN HARM'S WAY: 

Harpoon II sets Sail in Hostile Waters 


When Three-Sixty Pacific first laid the keel 
on Harpoon II more than two years ago, the 
course they had charted for this long-awaited 
title seemed clear and true. Harpoon II would 
be as revolutionary in the time it appeared as 
the original Harpoon had been some six years 
before. The design team knew that their pro¬ 
ject was ambitious, but felt confident that any 
potential storms in their path could be weath¬ 
ered. Unfortunately, some of the storms brew¬ 
ing on the horizon grew from gales to full 
blown hurricanes. 

Three-Sixty turned out two programs. Das 
Boot and Theater of War, that performed 
well below expectations. Electronic Arts, a 20 
percent shareholder and the exclusive distribu¬ 
tor for Three-Sixty, refused to advance any 
more cash toward the development of 
Harpoon II. Their hold was tight enough on 
Three-Sixty that they could have killed not 
only this project, but the company itself as 
well. Magnanimously, however, they freed 
Tom Frisina and Three-Sixty from a four-year 
distribution agreement to allow them room to 
find a new dance partner and stay alive. 

In October ‘93, Three-Sixty interviewed 
with several different firms: Interplay, 
Spectrum Holobyte, Crystal Dynamix, 
Software Toolworks, and Broderbund. The 
latter eventually consented to bring Three- 
Sixty on board and advance the necessary cap¬ 
ital to complete Harpoon II in return for a 
percentage of the take. Shortly thereafter, 
however, it appeared that Broderbund would 
be acquired by the EA empire, which would 
have placed Harpoon II in perilous waters 
again. This deal fell through just prior to our 
going to print, and the details of those extraor¬ 
dinary events are covered elsewhere in this 
issue (see Hotline). 

While all of these trials and tribulations 
were transpiring, two other turns of events 
combined to further complicate Three-Sixty’s 
bid for survival. First, there was a well publi¬ 
cized split with Atomic Games, creators of the 
V for Victory series. The series was critically 
acclaimed, but it did not reach its full potential 
before the split occurred. With average sales 
of only 15 to 20 thousand units per title, most 
publishers could have absorbed the loss of 
cash flow without major angst. The timing 
was critical for Three-Sixty, however, as they 
were in financial straits already. Next, their 
intended follow-up on project to Harpoon II, 
an Aegis simulator called Ticonderoga, was 
torpedoed before it ever got out of homeport 
by Software Sorcery’s Aegis: Guardian of 
the Fleet (see “The Making of Aegis,” also in 
this issue). 
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All of these factors combined relegate 
Harpoon II to the role of a “sink or swim” 
title for Three-Sixty. Will it capsize on the ini¬ 
tial broadside, the victim of over-ambitious 
design, or will it survive salvos from the com¬ 
petition and emerge victorious, the flagship of 
a new Three-Sixty line? EG believes it will be 
the latter, and this is why. 


Harpoon II has been modernized in every 
respect, from interface and database to con¬ 
tent. In fact, the only thing that remains of the 
original is the broad topic: naval warfare. 
Before cutting into the guts of the simulation 
itself, let’s deal with some aesthetics. 

H2’s new windows-based inter¬ 
face will make an immediate and 
lasting impact on veterans of the 
original program. Modem naval 
warfare involves real-time manage¬ 
ment of immense amounts of 
cal and intelligence data from a 
multitude of sources. Commanders 
are constantly struggling to sift the 
wheat from the chaff to keep what 
is collectively known as the “big 
picture” or the “bubble.” As a rule, 
if one loses sight of the forest for 
the trees it is usually a fatal error. 

The new interface allows users to 
pull up multiple windows to con¬ 
tain discrete segments of the need¬ 
ed data, then re-size these windows 
and move them about the screen to create their 
own unique “tactical plot,” as it were. 

All of the common, frequently accessed 
functions like air operations, navigation, sen¬ 
sor/weapon commands, and so forth are pulled 
down via an icon bar at the top of the display. 
Further, many of these have been streamlined 
or customized in response to user feedback on 
the original Harpoon series. 

The navigation module is particularly 


noteworthy. Whereas the original Harpoon 
modeled only one theater of operations per 
battleset, this program contains a complete lat¬ 
itude/longitude model of the world that is 
accurate down to a few hundred yards. Once 
that is linked with the forthcoming Scenario 
Editor, players will not have any geographic 
restrictions on the scenarios they create. 

Similar refinements to the plat¬ 
form database used by Harpoon II 
reflect the realities of the post cold 
war era, and further shape the types 
of engagements one can expect. 
Blue water, open ocean show¬ 
downs have gone by the wayside in 
favor of brown water, littoral 
engagements. This means that, in 
addition to the expected orders of 
battle for the major Nato and for¬ 
mer Warsaw Pact nations, players 
will also have access to the data for 
limited coastal navies, like those of 
Peru and other South American 
neighbors. Once again, this means 
much greater flexibility for players 
who will eventually want to try their own hand 
at scenario design. 

Harpoon II arrives with a total of 23 
scenarios, seven of which are training scenar¬ 
ios designed to indoctrinate players in the new 
interface. One of the remaining 16 is a rework 


of Dawn Patrol, a popular missile boat 
engagement from the first Harpoon that was 
noteworthy for its emphasis of one of the most 
basic of all warfare axioms: he who finds the 
enemy first generally wins. Players of 
Harpoon II will find that dictum validated in 
all the scenarios, and the program’s applica¬ 
tion of it is more real world than ever. 

The original Harpoon portrayed a perfect 
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world in terms of tactical intelligence. 
Everyone wore either a white or black hat; 
there were no neutrals or other interested 
parties to clog the tactical picture. Harpoon 
II forces players to deal with both the innocent 
bystanders and the potential interlopers that 
ring the fringe of every modem war at sea. In 
Harpoon II, either side may inadvertently 
perform an action which causes a previously 
neutral nation to either turn hostile or become 
an ally. Further, inadvertent friendly and 
collateral damage of civilians is possible. 
Harpoon II can help players understand just 
how an incident like the unfortunate downing 
of the Iranian Airbus by the USS Vincennes 
can happen. The Fog of War is very real in 
this product. 

Rather than the perfect communications, 
command, and control enjoyed in the original 



D fighter profile displaying statistics an a 
fighter jet far use in battle and rescue. 


Harpoon, Harpoon II behaves in accordance 
with a tactical data link that is a completely 
accurate model of the real world Navy 
Tactical Data System (NTDS). Geographic 
separation and other factors can degrade the 
link between units, and only units fully in the 
link share the same targeting data and can par¬ 
ticipate in coordinated attacks. Other units, 
like submerged submarines, operate indepen¬ 
dently when not in direct contact. 

To understand the significance of this 
change to the basic model, consider this exam¬ 
ple. Suppose one has an Airborne Early 
Warning aircraft (like an E-2 Hawkeye or E-3 
AW ACS) aloft as link coordinator. From this 
lofty perspective, the aircraft is tracking an 
enemy surface group 85 miles away and relay¬ 
ing the data link to all friendly forces within a 
200 nautical mile area. Because of this sensor 
coverage, friendly surface ships need not radi¬ 
ate their own radars at all, thereby remaining 
undetected to the enemy. This is known as 
over the horizon, or OTH, targeting. Before 
one can coordinate a joint Tomahawk strike 
on the enemy group, however, the E-2 strays a 
little too close to their formation and gets shot 
down. As a result of that, not only is contact 
with the enemy lost completely, thereby forc¬ 
ing the attack to be aborted, the link between 
widely separated friendly forces is lost as well. 
Until the player takes action to re-establish 
that link, friendly forces cannot mutually 
support one another either offensively or 


defensively. If the enemy maintains his OTH 
targeting solution longer, he can get off the 
first attack and defeat friendly forces in detail. 
See how the tactical picture can change? 
That’s real world. It’s also Harpoon II. 



Detailed nauigntian maps used in the game 
for planning and attacking at optimum times. 


Spice up this with an excellent AI, very 
clean codes (eight betas thus far in the devel¬ 
opment process), and you begin to appreciate 
why Harpoon II is the project that would not 
die. This is a labor of love for Three-Sixty, 
and that level of effort is evident this monu¬ 
mental new wargame. Harpoon II does more 
than just come to the surface in the sea of sim¬ 
ulations, it crashes through the waves of 
adversity with the sleek lines of a Destroyer— 
a greyhound that taunts its enemies to try and 
keep up! (EdDille) 
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! It was hardened master-minds like these that 
devised the strategies and led the forces in the fight for Europe during WWII. Now it’s your turn to play 
general, giving orders to your best commanders in KOEI’s exciting new video game OPERATION EUROPE. 
Take charge of the Allies as they prepare to liberate Europe or lead the 
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War in Africa, the famous tank battles at Kursk, Battle of the Bulge, Battle 
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Along the way, assassinate enemy commanders using Special Forces, have 
engineers destroy bridges and lay mines, sabotage supply lines and drop 
paratroop units into occupied cities. 

OPERATION EUROPE FROM KOEI! With this gang, the world will never be the same again! 

+6 Relive historical WWII battles in six separate scenarios 
4^ Select your commanding officers from a list of historical 
figures that include Patton, Rommel and Montgomery 
+6 Sabotage supply lines to enemy cities by bombing bridges 
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THE MAKING OF AEGIS 


Aegis: Guardian of the Fleet is the hottest 
new military simulation on the market, yet it is 
also only the second major offering from mul¬ 
timedia publisher Software Sorcery. In the two 
years since its inception, this company has 
grown from a gang of four based out of a 
garage to a major publishing force in the inter¬ 
active market with over 40 full-time person¬ 
nel. In the early days of 8-Bit computing, sim¬ 
ilar stories were spawned in Silicon Valley, 
but they are almost unheard of today. 

At the helm of this success story is James 
Jones III, the son of a retired Navy 
Commander. James is a patriot who would 
have loved nothing better than to follow in his 
father’s footsteps at Annapolis and beyond. 
Life presented him with other paths, but 
James’ passion for the sea and the sailor’s way 
of life have never faltered. The product of that 
love affair is Aegis. Here, he shares with 
Electronic Games some of the steps it took to 
move Aegis from a dream to the desktop: 

EG: Why Aegis versus a different platform 
as the focal point of the game? 

JJ: The Aegis cruiser is the battle force com¬ 
mander’s platform where most of the air battle 
is operated. All decisions are made—he is the 
goal keeper. Also, the Aegis is able to act as 
the vanguard looking for trouble and trying to 
eliminate it before it gets to the rest of the 
fleet. 

EG: What sets Aegis apart in your mind? 

JJ: There was a strong need for a quality 
game that taught modern surface naval war¬ 
fare. Our philosophy was to bring naval war¬ 
fare down to a much more personal level 
where the ship must defend itself and other 
ships. We wanted to make the player feel that 
he can be at a number of the most critical sta¬ 
tions while the battle is going on and be able 
to .see, interpret, and react the same way the 
Tactical Action Officer would. 

EG: What kind of research was involved? 

JJ: First we researched all the sensors that 
were going to be used in the game and how 
the player would work with radar and sonar 
and ultimately fire control. This unclassified 



Software Sorcery president James Janes III in 
the cantral roam model used far Regis. 
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information came from pouring through 
numerous navy and military books and from 
Jane’s books and publications. We then met 
with the Navy to see how it was truly done. 
We met extensively on the USS Lake 
Champlain and toured from top to bottom. 
They demonstrated and exercised all of their 
software and hardware systems for us so that 
we were sure to incorporate the exact look and 
feel into the game. We then had the Navy 
review and test the game to make sure the 
technology and accuracy was there. This was 
especially important in how information is 



D realistic explosion scene as seen through 
the eyes of a crew member on board. 


passed from one system to another. The inter¬ 
nal communications systems had to be right 
on. 

EG: What kind of problems 
occurred while in development? 

JJ: For the most part things went 
very smoothly. Any problems that 
occurred were mostly time issues. 

The research and verification and 
testing took much time. 

Incorporating war strategies and his¬ 
tory, naval data, etc., took time. We 
also were not able to get video for 
everything that we wanted to show. 

The Navy tried very hard to provide 
all the information we requested and 
all the video and still footage that 
we needed through their legal 
departments. 

EG: How supportive was the 
Navy? 

JJ: The Navy was very supportive 
of this project. Several times we had 
to sidestep some information to 
which we were privy from a classi¬ 
fied domain. All of our facts were 
backed with three unclassified 
sources before we would include 
them in the game. We were assured 
that nothing could slip through that 
would compromise national security 
in any way. 



n screen shat af Regis depicting the 
aueruieuu of the fleet in route to battle. 


EG: How did you incorporate actual 
strategy into the game? 

JJ: Actual strategies were provided to us by 
the Navy and found in war books on lessons 
learned. Jane’s gave us a database of the hard¬ 
core factual material that worked in conjunc¬ 
tion with those strategies.” 

One of the most critical concepts a new 
seaman recruit learns in basic training is atten¬ 
tion to detail. Many military commanders 
attribute their success to learning this simple 
principle, and living by it. Aegis proves that 
Mr. Jones learned this lesson well. By hard 
work, creativity, and attention to detail, 
Software Sorcery has produced a most sea¬ 
worthy game. (Ed Dille) 














ACES OP THE DEEP 




During WWII the most feared naval vessel 
in the European theater was the U-Boat. 
Sliding through the inky depths, these preda¬ 
tors struck terror in the hearts of all sailors, 
from the simple salt on the deck of his ship to 
the Admirals who planned the convoys. They 
were deadly designs, but fragile as well, once 
the Allies learned how to find them. By 1943, 
the period of virtual invulnerability was 


R mnjestit shot of one of the U-boats floating 
in peaceful bliss uiaiting far battle action. 

coming to a close for the Kriegsmarine. Allied 
advances in sonar, radar, and screening tactics 
began to turn the tide of the Battle of the 
Atlantic. Aces of the Deep balances the 
strengths and limitations of the German 
U-boat admirably, thereby giving the player a 


Several different uieuus assist the player in 
his/her quest tu destroy all enemies. 


unique glimpse inside this segment of the 
Silent Service. 

The exterior menu system will seem famil¬ 
iar to veterans of other titles in the Aces series. 
Mission categories include historical, training, 
convoy, and warship encounters. Under each 
type of mission, except historical, the player 
can customize the type and number of attack¬ 
ing U-Boats, and also the types of defenders. 
Air support, which can be absolutely devastat¬ 
ing to a commander who is forced to surface 
at the wrong time and place, is toggled off at 
the player’s discretion. Also, for those skip¬ 
pers needing more of a challenge, crew quality 
is selectable as well. Want to find out how 
well a green crew withstands the mental 
anguish of a prolonged depth charge attack? 

Aces leads the way in this respect. 

No matter how interesting a 
menu system, the telling of a sub 
simulation has to come on the 
bridge and in the control room. 
The Aces control room is a well- 
designed interface that will bring 
even a novice commander up to 
speed in flank time. Players may 
control their boat by clicking on 
the various instruments directly, 
or using intuitive command icons 
at the bottom of the screen. 

The first task in any engagement 
is to conduct an approach on the 
convoy of interest. Navigation is a 
simple matter of setting a bearing 
in the direction of your targets and 
running the engines up to speed. 

A time dilation factor of up to 
4000 can be implemented to speed 
up the cruise time. 

The primary method of attack 
for your sub is the torpedo. From 
three to six tubes are available, 
depending on the type of boat 
being used, and reloading times 
are an important factor. Also, a 
dud torpedo option is available, 
adding the realism of the perfect 


shot literally running out of steam before it 
scores that critical kill. 

A deck gun and anti-aircraft mount will be 
implemented in the final version, giving some 
defense for those vulnerable times on the 
surface. 

Repair factors, a snorkel option, and sound 
modules for individual crew members were 
not available for this preview, but should be 
included in the final game. 

Aces of the Deep offers the most value in 



Realistic right down ta the gauges an the 
wall in this uiew of the engine rnnm. 

Career Mode. Players are rewarded for their 
victories at sea. Historical grognards will also 
appreciate the opportunity to step into the 
shoes of the great U-boat Captains, and recre¬ 
ate their unprecedented string of successes. 
One cannot help but come away from Aces of 
the Deep believing the words of Admiral 
Doenitz, “If we would have had more U-boats, 
we would have won the war!” (Ed Dille) 


The New Face of War 

Probably the first facet of Aces that will 
jump out at a new skipper is the video. 

The graphics on this game, particularly the 
excellent wave animations, add tremen¬ 
dously to the dark feel of the wartime sub¬ 
marine environment. Some play testers,for 
EG reported feeling almost seasick when 
they left their computers! According to 
Mike Jones, producer and lead designer 
for Aces, the quality of the wave anima¬ 
tions is no accident. 

“Other sub games had flat oceans, and 
we knew that we wanted to make an ocean 
that looked like an ocean, so we focused a 
lot on making the waves as realistic as 
possible. We knew that in a sub game the 
ocean should be one of your most impor¬ 
tant graphic elements,” Jones said. (Ed 
Dille) 
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SPRINGTIME FOR HITLER 

SSI's Panzer General Breathes New Life into the wermacht 


World War II is undoubtedly the historical 
period holding the greatest following among 
war gamers. Further, within this select group, 
there are some that specialize on specific the¬ 
aters of operation or, in some instances, battles 
themselves. These are hard-core players, many 
of them carry overs from the board game 
world, who would rather debate the tactical 
impact of Tiger tanks than eat. 

Panzer General may not be their cup of 
tea, because it doesn’t require a high enough 
learning curve to meet their standards. These 
gamers, you see, are a rather masochistic lot, 
who derive perverse pleasure from digesting 
volumes of rules and tables to support their 
addiction. 

Panzer General has deep underpinnings, 
but it also doesn’t impose those common 
playability restrictions. As such, it will appeal 
to a much broader audience. Basically, PG 
incorporates the best elements of Clash of 
Steel (also SSI), Command HQ 
(Microprose), and Empire Deluxe (White 
Wolf/New World Computing). In addition, 

PG incorporates elements of role-playing 
which add to player empathy as never before 
in the war gaming world. Through a unique 
system of prestige and experience points, 
players will begin to view their armies as more 
than just icons. Units will develop a history 
over the course of their existence, just as in 
real life, and that history impacts everything 
from morale to equipment availability. 

Prestige is the equivalent of money in PG. 
Prestige represents the political backing play¬ 
ers have from the high command. The more 
battles a player wins, victory hexes taken, and 
enemy units destroyed, the more prestige 
gained. Prestige is used to buy new units, 
upgrade the equipment of existing units, and 
receive elite replacements for casualties. The 
latter are significant, as 
they do not lower the 
experience percentages of 
one’s front line units, 
whereas a large group of 
green replacements fac¬ 
tors a lot of zeroes into 
the average. Medals won 
during a battle carry over 
to other scenarios and 
modify the amount of 
available prestige as well. 

Each time a unit takes 
part in a combat, it gains 
experience. Every 100 
experience points equai 
one level of development 
up to a maximum of five. 



These would be crack combat veterans who 
are prepared for virtually anything. When 
opposing units meet in combat, their experi¬ 
ence levels are compared and the difference 
modifies the basic “die roll” on the combat 
resolution table. Thus, experienced troops will 
concurrently inflict greater damage and be 
more survivable than their less wizened coun¬ 
terparts. Experience also determines over 
strength size, influences ambush chance, and 
modifies initiative. 

There are 18 different classes of units, from 
lightly armed, highly mobile recon forces to 
static fortifications. All the ground units have 
varying abilities to entrench, move, attack ,and 
defend—all of which are further modified by 
terrain. Again, it may sound like things can get 
complex, but the AI handles all the minutia 
behind the scenes. 

Special units include fighters, fighter/ 
bombers, and level bombers for the aviation 
enthusiasts, as well as U-boats and all manner 
of naval craft for would-be Admirals. The 
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latter cannot enter port 
cities, but they can have a 
major impact on the over 
water transport of ground 
combat units across the 

Panzer General comes 
with 36 scenarios (more 
are planned) and a 
Campaign Mode. The sce¬ 
narios can be played from 
either side. Axis or Allied, 
against the computer or 
another human opponent 
via modem, E-mail or net¬ 
work. The campaign can 
only be played against the 
computer and the player 
must take the Axis side. The reason for this 
restriction has to do with the already discussed 
prestige system and the ability to carry over a 
core group of 80 units from one battle to the 
next. There may also be up to 120 more 
German units on the map against a maximum 



Take inventory of the troops, equipment, and 
personnel and guide them to victory. 

The final look of Panzer General isn’t 
established just yet (the title is now in the 
Alpha stage of development), so please view 
the accompanying screen shots as nothing 
more than a preliminary first glimpse of this 
title. Far more complete, however, are the arti¬ 
ficial intelligence routines which govern the 
computer strategies players will encounter. 
Even with some final tweaking still to be 
done, it is already apparent that Panzer 
General will prove a formidable opponent. 

Panzer General offers an intuitive inter¬ 
face, strategic depth and high replay value, a 
combination of qualities that rarely appear in a 
single package. If the final version lives up to 
all the potential EG has witnessed. Panzer 
General will roll up the market like Hitler’s 
blitz through Poland. (Ed Dille) 
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by Laurie Yates and the EG Staff 

RPGs have come a long way since the days 
of tape drives, hour-long loads, guessing 
games with parsers, and graphics so poor that 
it was often difficult to tell a dragon from a 
duck. Without waxing nostalgic, those days 
are thankfully long gone—never to return. 

Today’s RPGs and adventure games are 
hot: the graphics integrate texture-mapped 
polygons, cutting edge sprite manipulation, 
and Ful-Motion Video featuring big name 
stars. The musical tracks and sound effects are 
of professional broadcast quality; and the 
interfaces continue to evolve toward invisibili¬ 
ty. Game producers in the RPG genre are in a 
mad race toward the future, and no one is 
looking back. 

An RPG By Any Other Name... 

The demarcation line between adventure 
games and RPGs has blurred considerably in 
recent years. Traditionally, an RPG has multi¬ 
ple characters (Does the number five ring a 
bell?) with generated characteristics, such as 
dexterity, intelligence, wisdom, health, and 
strength. Points are earned (or deducted) as the 
quest progresses. On the other hand, adventure 
games have preset characters, and players can 
usually just begin playing without selecting 
characteristics or setting up a group of 
followers. 



Today’s developers have a much broader 
definition of the role-playing category. The 
success of first-person, VR-style adventures 
such as Wolfenstein 3-D, Doom, and 
Terminator Rampage—as well as Interplay’s 
upcoming Stonekeep— are rewriting the rules 
even as this feature is being written. 

After all, in traditional, non-electronic role- 
playing games, most players really are 


role-playing. That is, they are running one 
character—two at most—who is, in turn, inter¬ 
acting with characters being role-played by 
other human players. This dynamic has never 
been captured within the context of an elec¬ 
tronic RPG. Role-playing an entire, five char¬ 
acter party sounds more like a psychiatric 
exercise than entertainment, in any case. 

Instead, many of today’s more experimental 
RPGs concentrate on the individual adventure, 
with a player able to walk through the dun¬ 
geon or a similar location from a first-person 
point of view. 

Tell a Tale, Tell it Well 

A solid story line is becoming 
increasingly important to a state-of- 
the-art RPG and adventure. No 
longer content to have a shallow 
character, described in one or two 
throwaway paragraphs, today’s 
consumer is likely to seek out a 
story line that incorporates more 
than one fictional genre. 

Companies are responding to 
this demand by creating more 
sophisticated characters and plac¬ 
ing them in real life situations and 
histories. Player-characters may 
have job-related stress, or interper¬ 
sonal relationship problems—what¬ 
ever’ s required to get the user into the game. 

One example of a ‘90s story line is Gabriel 
Knight: Sins of the Fathers (Sierra On¬ 
line/PC CD-ROM). Fantasy and horror author 
Jane Jensen crafted the plot as she would a 
novel or movie script. “[Gabriel Knight] is 
adult in tone and atmosphere,” says Jensen. 
“[While] it doesn’t contain a lot of drama, 
there is an edge to it that earlier games do not 
have.” 

Nor will it be the last program to embrace a 
theme aimed at the adult consumer. 
Noctropolis (EA/PC CD-ROM) casts the 
player as a bookshop owner whose personal 
and professional life has hit the skids. The 
breaking point occurs when he discovers that 
his favorite comic book is being cancelled. 
That night, as he lies dreaming in a slumber¬ 
ous state, he is “transported” into his comic 
book hero’s body (ala Quantum Leap), where 
he must defeat enemies and unravel the puzzle 
of who is behind a dastardly assassination 
attempt. In addition to the standard adventure 
puzzles, Noctropolis explores the field of 
interpersonal relationships. 


Blobs and Blips to FMV 
and Q-Sound 

Gamers today expect more than the early 
“blobs and blips” of the late ’70s and early 
’80s. The minimum requirement for today’s 
sophisticated player is realism. To achieve that 
realism, companies rarely rely solely on drawn 
and scanned artwork for multimedia games. 
Now that SVGA is the standard, game produc¬ 
ers depend heavily on cutting edge technology 
and big-name stars, just like the movies. 

There is an industrywide inclination to turn 
games into visual works of art. Brenda Gamo, 
documentation writer at Sir-Tech observed: 
“State of the art is harder to define because it 
depends on three aspects: system, graphics 
and sound, and story line. The system and 
story line are pretty much set into place. The 
graphics and sound define the product.” 

Jay Wilbur of id Software confirmed this 
trend, saying “Doom II will be something to 
behold. While it’s almost the same engine, our 


improved graphic skills show in the city 
layouts and in the new monsters.” 

Polygons are definitely cutting edge, and 
will be around for a while. According to Jeff 
Lee. Noctropolis’s producer, “We can create 
virtual reality through polygons. Virtual reali¬ 
ty increases the likelihood of the gamer sus¬ 
pending disbelief, which is important for 
RPGs. The future isn’t necessarily in video, 
"but it is in polygons.” 

Michael Quarles, a producer on Interplay’s 
groundbreaking Stonekeep, observed: “We 
made a huge effort to make players feel like 
they’re in a dungeon. We used pre-rendered 
graphics because they are much more realistic 
and beautiful, even though it reduced some of 
the available movement.” 

Three dimensional modeling and filming is 
several years old now, and the refinement of 
this technology has led to incredible graphic 
displays, especially in enhancing the realism 
of human movement in games. Companies 
hire athletes to visit studios and perform rou¬ 
tines which will then serve as visual models 
for an actual game. Before demonstrating the 
moves, light and movement sensors are 
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attached to several areas of each athlete’s 
body. The sensors feed the movements and the 
shading into the computer, which generates 
models that move with human fluidity. 

The increase in FMV is bringing more 
Hollywood names into the silicon multimedia 
world. Access’s Under a Killing Moon 
snagged Brian Keith, Margot Kidder, and 
Russell Means. Wing Commander III 
(Origin/PC CD-ROM) has or is negotiating 
with a bevy of stars, including: John “Paladin” 
Rhys-Davis, Tim “Melek” Curry; Mark “p-c” 
Hamil; Malcolm “Tolwyn” McDowell; Jason 
“Col. Eisen” Bernard; and Ginger Lynn “Claw 
Technical Officer” Allen. Bernard currently 
stars on the Fox Network’s Herman's Head, 
and Allen is a major pom star. Noctropolis 
will feature over two hours of FMV, mostly 
starring Hope Marie Carlton, a recent center¬ 
fold. 

Ed Del Castillo, assistant producer at 
Westwood Associates, observed: “RPGs are 
converging on Hollywood, basically because 
what works there also works in RPGs. Camera 
perspectives, especially for first-person, are 
the same, and require the same basic camera 
setups. Similarly, the music and sound effects 
affect the atmosphere and pacing of the 
scenarios.” 



Indeed, great strides have been made in 
music soundtracks. The standards set by Fat 
Man and Team Fat, Future Vision, and the in- 
house teams at EA, Virgin, and others keep 
expanding. Companies are now releasing 
audio CDs of game soundtracks. Philips is 
bundling Fat Man's The 7th Guest album 
with the CD-i version of the notorious puzzle- 
game. Tommy Tallarico’s Virgin Games 
Greatest Hits, vol.l is available commercially 
from Capital Records, as are Electronics Arts’ 
Music Sampler and Sega’s Sonic Boom. 

Games are also utilizing ambient sound. 
Broderbund’s Myst’s volume control is so 
precise it is difficult to believe one’s ears. 
Even NHL’94 (EA Sports/Sega CD) uses 


ambient sound with crowd cheering, percus¬ 
sion, and even the sounds of vendors moving 
amongst the patrons. As audio technology 
continues to evolve, the music and sound 
effects are only going to improve. 

Gamo predicts that “over the next two to 
three years, [companies] will go exclusively to 
CD-ROM for digital sound, high-quality 
graphics and more actors.” 


Getting the Point 

If graphics and sound give products “flash,” 
then interface provides the framework. 
“Simplification” and “realism” are the rule. 
The parsed phrases were long ago abandoned 
for point-and-click routines or pull-down 
windows. Now, games are even progressing 
beyond those limitations. 

In the pursuit of seamless interaction, com¬ 
panies are aiming for realism, even when the 
subject is fantasy: “Every aspect of [RPGs and 
adventures] is approaching a holodeck situa¬ 
tion,” said Quarles. "Stonekeep, for example, 
is simplifying the interface so that the mouse 
buttons equal the p-c’s hands. Plus, everything 
is integrated into ‘real time’—which means no 
extra selection screens to spoil the illusion of 
involvement.” 

Noctropolis, on the other hand, moves its 
option menus to coincide with the current 
position of the mouse cursor, rather than set¬ 
ting them at the top or along the side of the 
playfield, as has been done in the 




Ted Peterson at Bethesda, 
currently at work on Arena II: 
Dagger Fall, is pushing the enve¬ 
lope with the intention to make 
electronic RPGs as open-ended as 
paper-and-pencil ones. “They 
shouldn’t be games as much as 
simulations,” he explained. 
“People need to make decisions 
and not be pushed into one sole 
system of morality. I believe the 
t I player can’t be given too many 

\ | decisions to make.” 

While command menus are 
becoming more streamlined, what 
about dialogue? Currently, “com¬ 
munication” occurs almost exclusively 
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The Five 

Best Computer Series 

Series are the backbone of the adven¬ 
ture/ RPG game field. They give players 
who’ve developed a strong identification 
with the characters or the setting to contin 
ue the experience from title to title. 

Here are, in alphabetical order, EG’s 
favorites: 

Kings Quest (Sierra On-Line/MS-DOS, 
Macintosh, CD-ROM). Roberta Williams 
pioneered the interactive graphics adven¬ 
ture. Although she has recently moved on 
to other projects, turning Kings Quest 
over to a new creative team, Roberta 
endowed these fantasy adventures with 
warmth and humanity, as well as mental 
challenge. 

Space Quest (Sierra On-Line/MS-DOS, 
Macintosh, CD-ROM). The exploits of 
Roger Wilco won’t win much praise from 
science fiction purists, but gamers can’t 
get enough of his star-spanning adven¬ 
tures. The Two Guys from Andromeda 
design team is history, but A1 Lowe’s lat¬ 
est proves that Roger still has galaxies to 



Ultima (Origin Systems/MS-DOS, 
CD-ROM). Lord British started with crude 
graphics and simple adventure sequences, 
but each chapter in the saga has improved 
tremendously over its predecessors in 
every respect. Today, the Ultima games 
feature technical excellence and the most 
sophisticated stories and characters in 
electronic entertainment. 

Wizardry (Sir Tech/PC, Macintosh). 
Introduced in 1981 for the Apple II, 
Wizardry set the style for first-person 
RPGs. The combat-oriented games have 
excellent character differentiations, lots of 
magic, and some tricky physical puzzles. 

Zeen (New World Computing/MS- 
DOS, CD-ROM). This comparative late¬ 
comer has moved into the elite circle with 
exceptionally clever plotting and dialogue, 
backed by very strong audio-visual ele¬ 
ments. The multimedia Worlds of Zeen, 
which combines two complete games into 
a single, massive experience, is especially 
entertaining. 
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Just as the original Ultima 
revolutionized NES role-playing 
adventure, Ultima @ The False 
Prophef becomes the new 16 bit J|§ 
to beat. ! J 
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Ultima® The False Prophet'; adapted from the hit PC game, uses a 
powerful 8 meg memory chip to provide over 100 hours of real 
time gargoyle hunting, searching for hidden runes, solving puzzles, 
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When you're ready for the ultimate challenge, you're ready for 
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through menu options, with players able to 
choose one of several possible responses. 
Peterson, meanwhile, is looking for an even 
more seamless connection between game and 
player. “We need something that’s easy to use, 
but is flexible to provide ‘real discussions’.” 

At the Signpost, Up Ahead... 

Since RPGs and adventure games show no 
signs of losing popularity, what does the 
future hold? Matt O’Hara, assistant product 
manager at Broderbund sees “more social 
interaction. People will relate to each other 
and share more everyday experiences. 

Along those lines, RPGs with multiple char¬ 
acter parties will not vanish, but will change to 
fit the technology. Lee Jacobson, president of 
Future Vision, Inc. sees a different interaction 
occurring. “Developing different ‘window- 
views’ so that the game can be seen from each 
character’s perspective would be good. Also, 
developing the characters more, giving them 
independent voices and behaviors. 

Wilbur, on the other hand, sees “RPGers 
networking and each party member being 
controlled by a ‘real’ person.” 

State-of-the-art RPG and adventures will 
continue to push the envelope. As the technol¬ 
ogy evolves and is utilized in this genre, it 
gives non-RPG players a taste of things to 


Introducing... Blackthorn 

Interplay Productions’ latest action 
adventure for SNES, Blackthorne is an 
8-Meg cartridge that still manages to 
cruise the cutting edge. Blizzard 
Entertainment’s latest, due in stores this 
August, combines exceptionally fluid 
movement with a science fantasy universe 
that is continuously surprising and involv¬ 
ing. 

Outstanding rotoscoped figure rendering 
and the 24 frames-per-second animation 
speed give hero Kyle Blackthorne a natu¬ 
ralness and variety of movement that 
pushes Jordan Mechner’s work to the next 
level. Use of Interplay’s A.R.D. I. sound 
system guarantees realistic sound effects, 
and the musical score is also a winner. 

Blackthorne opens with a non-interac¬ 
tive flashback that recounts the war 
between good and evil that culminates in 
the murder of the king and the banishment 
of his infant son. Now grown to manhood, 
Kyle must search four colorful and dan¬ 
gerous game-worlds to piece together the 
Lifestone, and then use it to defeat Salrac 
and reclaim his throne. 
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Shadowcaster CD 

Every publisher out there seems to be push¬ 
ing a game with a first-person perspective, 
smooth-scrolling, graphics engine. While most 
of these are action-filled Doom wannabes, the 
“smooth-engine” is increasingly making its 
presence felt in role-playing and adventure 
titles. 

Shadowcaster CD (Origin/PC CD-ROM) 
seeks to find new ground between the role- 
playing fun of Ultima Underworld and the 
action of current titles like Doom. It offers up 
a marvelous looking smooth-engine with 
gorgeous art that puts other smooth-engine 
titles to shame. There is also much more of a 
story here to anchor the player in the milieu, 
but nothing nearly as involved as one might 
usually expect from an Origin product. This 
blending of genres is new territory and in 
Shadowcaster CD, Origin has unfortunately 
achieved only mixed results. 

Shadowcaster CD opens with some ren¬ 
dered animation which sets the stage for the 
game that follows. The player takes the role of 
Kirt, who discovers that he is the last survivor 
of a race of shape-shifters who can morph into 
various fantastic creatures. Kirt, hidden on 
earth from the evil forces determined to 
destroy his race, is transported into the unfa¬ 
miliar realm that is his true home. There the 
player must navigate various dungeons to seek 
out and destroy Veste, leader of the evil ones 
and enemy of Kirt’s people. 

The interface is straightforward and elegant, 
requiring mouse moves and clicks almost 
exclusively. Kirt begins as a human whose 
fighting ability is limited to kicking and 
punching. The player quickly finds the first of 
numerous obelisks discovered throughout the 
game. Touching the first obelisk gives the 
player his first morphing “knowledge”—the 
ability to transform into a powerful four¬ 
armed cat creature called the Maorin. Maorin 
have the special ability to see in the dark, but 
like most cats, Maorin hate water and will 
drown quickly if a player tries to swim while 
in Maorin form. When the player morphs from 
one form to another there is a nice accompa¬ 
nying animation which shows the transition. 

Exploiting the various strengths and 


weaknesses of the different morph 
forms is the key to succeeding at 
Shadowcaster. Aside from Human 
and Maorin, players might choose 
the form of the Caun, an elf-like 
creature which can’t fight well but 
is speedy and can heal 10 times 
faster than humans. Later, players 
might choose the form of Opsis, a 
flying eyeball that hurls powerful 
magical missiles, or perhaps the 
Kahpa, a bipedal toad with the use¬ 
ful ability to breathe underwater, 
plus skill to launch sonic and elec¬ 
trical attacks. At higher levels 
players can morph into the Ssair, a 
flying demon with a powerful tail and knack 
for breathing fire, and, lastly, the Grost, a 
creature of stone that is nearly impervious to 
physical attack. 

Origin lets the player focus on action by 
minimizing complexity. Players have only two 
statistics to track, power and life. There is no 
need, as in many RPGs, to improve specific 
skills or gather reagents to cast spells. All that 
is needed is the “knowledge” to morph into 
the various forms. Finding the skill-conferring 
obelisks is the real goal of the game. Origin 
also jettisoned the need to sleep or eat and 
included an easily accessible automapping 
function to let players focus on action. 

Two new levels are included in 
Shadowcaster CD which weren’t in the 
floppy disk version. Also new are animated 
sequences that help tie together the transitions 
from level to level, and digitized narration to 
help flesh out the story line and provide a few 



clues to help navigate higher levels. 

While the new levels and animation certain¬ 
ly improve Shadowcaster compared to its 
floppy-disk incarnation, the game elements 
still fail to hang together well. Action 
aficionados may find their blood lust goes 
unquenched as story elements and puzzles 
take time away from hacking and slashing. 

Conversely, role-playing fans may find 
themselves hungering for more in the way of 
real puzzle solving. While the mix here suc¬ 
ceeds convincingly at times, something about 
Shadowcaster CD fails to really satisfy. 
(David Gerding) 
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*An elven sword that is 
exceptionally light and quick, 
you already knew that. Now...] 
better know how to use it! 


1 n the 
universe of 
role-playing 
games, there are 
many pretenders to 
the throne. Most are 
no deeper than a castle 
moat. But if you thirst for a 
role-playing adventure that has 
more to offer than just a mace and 
a potion, seek out Dungeon Master 
II: Skullkeep. It offers more characters, 
creatures and puzzles that require all the 
cunning and wit you can conjure up... 
without chanting. 
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LICENSE WAR DIARY 


I n a sense, the home video game and com¬ 
puter markets have always been driven by 
licenses. Most of the early video games were 
re-creations, sanctioned or otherwise, of popu¬ 
lar arcade games. The problem, from the point 
of view of the coin-op folks, was that they 
were being robbed. Every home video game 
and computer system on the market in the late 
70s had its own rip-off of Taito’s Space 
Invaders, but it was not until Atari purchased 
the exclusive home rights that publishers 
began to consider the up-side of official 
licensing. Although imitations had flooded 
every nook and cranny of electronic gaming, 
the original Space Invaders license still 
proved to be as good as gold. 

The Law Steps In 

By the time Atari got around to gobbling up 
the license for Namco’s Pac-Man (which was 
owned by Bally-Midway in U.S. arcades), the 
Sunnyvale giant was prepared to flex its own¬ 
ership muscles. The exclusive rights to 
Pac-Man didn’t mean nearly so much with a 
dozen or more companies selling similar 
maze-chase contests, with titles like Snack 
Attack, Jawbreaker, and Ghost Hunter. 

Atari’s legal force girded its loins, put on its 
game face, and whacked up the imitators one 
at a time. The small computer software com¬ 
panies caved in quickly enough—where was a 
company like Arcade-Plus going to scrounge 
up the legal muscle to take on Atari?—but one 
video game competitor stood fast. 

Magnavox, whose Odyssey 2 system contin¬ 
ued to challenge Atari’s 2600, had released a 
maze-chase game entitled K.C. Munchkin, 
which was notably different from Pac-Man, 
while still in the same genre. The two compa¬ 
nies went to court, and the judge found 
Magnavox in violation of Atari’s copyright 
because the Munchkin character used the visu¬ 
ally distinctive gobbling animation, which was 
declared protectable. 

Thereafter, the power of coin-op licenses 
reigned supreme. A home version of any game 
which had been released in the arcades, no 
matter how unworthy, seemed preferable to 
even sound original ideas. It eventually 
reached the point where ColecoVision’s coin¬ 
op derived home games featured package art 
the front of which consisted solely of a photo¬ 
graph of the titular coin-op’s cabinet. 

All Licenses Come in Two Flavors 

For purposes of broad analysis, we can 
break down all licensing into two types: 
captive and procured. 
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A captive license is a property which 
already belongs to a company with an 
electronic gaming division. Obviously, if 
LucasArts finds itself low on original ideas, it 
has only to open the magical Star Wars box 
and lift another mega-hit from that conceptual 
war chest. 

Viacom is another game publisher that 
doesn’t have to worry about where its next 
license is coming from; Viacom’s only prob¬ 
lem is deciding which of its many lucrative 
properties to exploit first. After all, when a 
company owns MTV (including Beavis & 
Butt-head, of course), Nickelodeon, Nick At 
Night, half of The Comedy Channel, and 
Paramount Studios (home of Star Trek), 
procuring outside licenses is not unlike 
importing coal to Newcastle. 

Procured licenses are the other type we 
spoke of and they represent the majority of 
licensed acquisitions in the game world. 
Procured licenses include everything from 
non-electronic board games (such as 
Electronic Arts’ Space Hulk and MLSA’s 
Blood Bowl), to coin-ops, books, comics, 
cartoons, movies, and TV shows. 

A recent example of a film-based licensing 
success was the Virgin/Sega/Disney triumvi¬ 
rate’s production of Aladdin for the Genesis. 
The success of this venture has lead Virgin 
into a similar position with the upcoming 
Disney animated film. The Lion King. 

This sort of evolving relationship frequently 
occurs when licensor and licensee are able to 
work together, without significant friction, to 
their mutual financial benefit. It was 
Acclaim’s success with Midway titles such as 
T2: The Arcade Game, after all, that led to 
Acclaim getting the first crack at Mortal 
Kombat and, later, NBA Jam. 

More often, however, it’s a trial-and-error 
business. Capstone struck gold with its 
Trump Castle gambling game franchise on 
the PC. Yet Virgin’s association with the 
much better known Caesar’s Palace resulted 
in a superior product that got beaten at the 
computer software sales gate. 

Licensing as Sport 

Perhaps more than any other genre, sports 
games have come to depend on licensing deals 
to keep them afloat. After all, a publisher with 
a baseball game, facing the prospect of send¬ 
ing his software up to bat against an army of 
license-wielding competitors, is bound to feel 
a little weak in the knees. 

The traditional wisdom would have the 
publisher run out and grab a player, manager, 
coach—even an announcer, if necessary—in 
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order to have a friendly face, and recognizable 
name, on the box. Unfortunately, by the time 
most publishers finish wrangling with the 
agent of their target mascot, they frequently 
don’t have enough budget left to get the rights 
to either team names, or player association 
athletes and stats to accompany the nominal 

Today’s sports game publisher is fighting in 
the most highly competitive segment of the 
industry. Even a game as successful as 
Dynamix’ computer hit, Front Page Sports 
Football, was clearly deficient in that the 
players used were fictitious. As a result, 
Dynamix went back to the bargaining table, 
acquired Player Association rights, and reis¬ 
sued the game with real players and stats. 

After a publisher has haggled for the rights 
to use real player names and stats, another 
question immediately arises: what about the 
teams? Oh, sure, you can use all the players on 
the Baltimore Orioles, and you can even call 
the team “Baltimore,” but no trademarks or 
logos can be used unless you also let Major 
League Baseball dip its beak in the process. In 
fact, baseball games lacking the MLB 
endorsement can’t even use the term “World 
Series”—it belongs exclusively to Major 
League Baseball. 

So long as the real players are there, howev¬ 
er, electronic game franchises have been able 
to flourish without recourse to signing Frank 
Thomas, Cecil Fielder, or Barry Bonds as 
mascots. Video game series such as R.B.I. 
Baseball (Tengen), Bases Loaded, and 
HardBall (albeit with A1 Michaels providing 
play-by-play) have all flourished. 

The only time that the use of a single player 
or manager as the focus of the game seems 
viable is in addition to the use of real players. 
The recent incarnations of John Madden 
Football, however, need Madden’s name now 
only because it is so closely identified with the 
series. There has been no rush by EA Sports to 
sign Scotty Bowman to host the next incarna¬ 
tion of NHL ‘94, for example. 



Very occasionally, however, a mascot 
becomes something more than just a dent in 
the budget and a marketing prop. Don Daglow 
of Stormfront Software, developers of the 



Last Gasping 

Sometimes, licenses are tied to 
a fading genre in hopes of prop¬ 
ping it up for another sales quar¬ 
ter or two. As car games flooded 
the computer market in the wake 
of Accolade’s phenomenal 
success with Test Drive, 
everyone from Bill Elliott 
to Shirley Muldowny was 
recruited to help keep the 
category close to the speed 
limit. Even Accolade was using 
a license with Road & Track maga¬ 
zine by the time it published Grand Prix 
Unlimited in 1992. 

The Role-Playing Void 

While RPGs remain among the most popu¬ 
lar genres of electronic entertainment, it is 
interesting to note that licensing largely exists 
within the context of computer companies 
licensing software from non-electronic RPGs, 
while video game publishers acquire licenses, 
in turn, from the computer companies. 

In either case, fantasy books and films are 
almost never licensed. The only prominent 
exceptions have been Lord of the Rings (first 
published, unsuccessfully, in electronic form 
by Virgin as War in Middle Earth, and, more 
recently and successfully, by Interplay) and 
Betrayal at Krondor from Dynamix. 
Obviously, Tolkien’s name seems to be the 
only real drawing card on the literary end, 
since Krondor—despite rave reviews—has 
been something of a sales disappointment. 

“We don’t like limitations placed on our 
imaginations,” has been the standard line on 
the lack of crossover licensing in the RPG 
field. 

“We don’t like working on licenses because 
we want to work on what we want to work on, 
when and how we want to work on it,” was 
how Jay Wilbur of id Software (creators of the 
mega-popular and intensely violent 
Wolfenstein 3-D and Doom) put it. 


Hurray for Hollywood! 

Films are among the riski¬ 
est of categories, especially for 
procurement-style licenses, and yet a 
well-timed release linked to a movie 
mega-hit can generate awesome dollar totals. 

“We frequently get advance looks at film 
scripts, sometimes with a lot of hype 
attached,” observed one game design veteran 
who preferred anonymity. “And it can be very 
hard to explain why something that may even 
be successful as a film is not likely to be a hit 
as a game. For example, Ocean paid millions 
for Jurassic Park, but that was still a no- 
brainer, because you’ve got to be pretty cre¬ 
ative to screw up a game design with material 
like that. I mean, an island-based theme park 
with real dinosaurs? Let me at it! Ocean made 
a good deal there, though I gather the film 
makers weren’t exactly cooperative with the 
developers. 

When asked for specific scripts which they 
looked at and rejected. “We were given the 
script for Black Rain. Now, at this point, 
everything with Michael Douglas’ name on it 
had been absolute gold. But we just read the 
script and said to forget it. It was the kind of 
deal where, even if the movie made $90 mil¬ 
lion, it was still nowhere as a springboard for 
an interactive game. Heavily plotted movies— 
mysteries, things like that—just don’t work 
very well as electronic games. “Then there 
was Air America, which, when we saw the 
script, was gonna be Mel Gibson and Robert 
Downey’s next big release. And Gibson is 
even hotter than Michael Douglas, right? In 
this case, however, there were definite game 
possibilities; these guys flew helicopters 


Tony LaRussa series for SSI 
(computer) and Electronic Arts 
(Genesis) has nothing but praise 
for the input provided by 
LaRussa. “He was fantastic,” 
attests Daglow. “He gave us so 
much of his time and authentic 
input into the development that I 
couldn’t believe it. I’d frequently 
find myself trying to leave, 
knowing that we’d already con¬ 
sumed so much of his time, but 
he’d insist that we continue. He 
will talk about baseball for hours, 
and he was invaluable to us in 
developing the games.” 

Of course, LaRussa also 
boasted real players. 
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in war zones and stuff. There was something 
you could sink your teeth into, game-wise. But 
the script was just so horrible, you knew there 
was no star power in the universe capable of 
saving it. So we said no thank you once again, 
and thanked God when the movie bombed 
about a year later.” 

Some game creators, such as Lee Jacobson 
of Future Vision, Inc., believe that quality 
movie licenses are realistically out of their 
reach. “Most of the mainstream movies are 
action-oriented, rather than adventure-based. 
Sega and Nintendo can snatch up the big titles, 
which the smaller PC publishers and develop¬ 
ers can’t afford. So we’re seeing a lot of 
rehashes, like Return to Zork, and a lot of 
original development, such as The 7th 
Guest.” 

One seemingly small PC publisher who has 
been able to snatch up important film licenses 
is Capstone, whose president, Leigh Roths¬ 
child, declares it: “the largest, DOS-based 
movie company in the world right now.” He 
has grabbed up such impressive film-based 
computer game licenses as Home Alone, Bill 
& Ted’s Excellent Adventure, Lethal Weapon, 
Terminator 2 (for a chess game), Wayne’s 
World, and Beverly Hillbillies. And while the 
cost of the licenses have often forced develop¬ 
ers to skimp on product, the company is 
thriving. 

Leigh has evolved a theory over the years 
concerning the success equation of movies and 
movie-based computer games: “There’s 
around a 40-50 percent correlation between 
success at the box office and success in the 
game market,” he believes. “If the movie’s a 
success, 40-50 percent of that success will be 
reflected in the game’s success.” 

Rothschild and Capstone have also seen the 
Dark Half—literally—of trafficking in movie 
licenses. “We had a deal with Orion Pictures 
to do a game based on their Stephen King 
film. The Dark Half,” explained Rothschild. 
“Well, we rushed and got the game ready to 
go at the same time as the film was originally 
scheduled to be released, in 1992. Then Orion 
filed for bankruptcy and the picture didn’t 
come out until April of ‘93.” 

Risky business, yes, but any game develop¬ 
er and/or publisher who happened to take a 
chance on the electronic rights to either the 
comic book or film version of The Crow, for 
example, would be looking to cash in on a 
bonanza right now. 

Which brings up another interesting point: 
properties are often multimedia before they 
ever get licensed to multimedia. For example, 
while the various home video games pitting 
Aliens against Predators or Predators against 
RoboCop or RoboCop against Aliens, ad 
infinitum, have all been based on various Dark 
Horse Comics series, an upcoming Capcom 
coin-op ignores Dark Horse altogether. 

When Capcom decided to do an Aliens vs. 
Predator arcade game, “We went directly to 
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Sanctuary Woods, for example, has done just 
that with Dennis Miller That’s News to Me, 
a humorous database of current events and flip 
remarks from the former anchor of SNL’s 
“Weekend Update” segment. Miller, our read¬ 
ers may remember, left SNL to do a talk show 
which flopped, and still sold his electronic 
rights. 

Charles Rocket, please call your agent! 

This type of unusual licensing will become 
even more commonplace as CD-ROM and 
other optimal storage and/or compression 
technologies widen the horizons of interactive 
entertainment software. Big-name stars are 
already being signed to serve as on-line guides 
through the various telecommunications 
networks currently in the design stage. 

We are also on the verge of witnessing liti¬ 
gation with massive implications for the new 
multimedia age, as actors battle to retain the 
rights to their own electronic images, in perpe¬ 
tuity. Digitization and CAD technologies have 
allowed ad companies to produce commercials 
in which images of Groucho Marx, Cary 
Grant, and other superstars from the past are 
seen selling soda pop or otherwise serving as 
unwitting shills for the advertising industry. 
This notion disturbs many of today’s stars. 
Tom Cruise wonders what his electronic 
image will be pitching after he’s gone. 

It is indeed a brave new world, full of 
wonder and marvels, but we’re likely to spend 
quite a few years in court first, determining 
who owns the rights to what. 

The licensing fun has only just begun! 

(Bill Kunkel) 


Fox,” Alex Jiminez reported. This allowed 
them greater flexibility, plus the option to 
create over a dozen new types of Aliens. 
“They gave us quite a bit of freedom.” 

Creative freedom is another problem devel¬ 
opers often face when dealing with a licensed 
property. 

“The downside of working with a license,” 
explained Virgin Games veteran Seth Mendel¬ 
sohn, “is that you have to play by the rules of 
the owner. Movie licensors are usually pretty 
good about allowing side adventures, but 
they’re getting stricter. The most frustrating 
aspect of working around a license comes 
when the developer’s looking at game play 
and the licensor is looking exclusively at how 
its property is being reflected in the product. 

“Problems also arise when the licensor 
doesn’t cooperate with the developer. With 
The Lion King, Disney is being pretty good 
about allowing us access to the original mater¬ 
ial, but we still can’t see whatever we want 
when we want.” 

The upside? “Obviously, you’re working 
with a proven property, and you have guide¬ 
lines, so that can make things easier. You can 
also count on the product being backed up by 
pre-existing marketing support—T-shirts, 
caps, etc. 

“As for demographics, you’ll never please 
everybody, but you do want to hit the core 
demographics for the 
system.” 

While Seth 
was not at liber¬ 
ty to discuss it, 
rumors were fly¬ 
ing during the 
focus group testing of 
Virgin’s Genesis ver¬ 
sion of Aladdin that 
teenage males, the core 
Genesis audience, were 
reacting badly to the 
game. “They liked the 
sound and graphics, 
they even liked the 
way it played,” one 
source reported. “But 
because it was a 
Disney cartoon, they 
perceived it as some¬ 
thing that wasn’t 
appropriately cool for 
them to play.” 


New Directions 

Five years ago, even 
the most adventurous 
publisher would have 
trembled at the thought 
of purchasing the elec¬ 
tronic rights to a stand- 
up comedian. These 
days, it doesn’t even 
seem all that unusual. 





T he March 30th announcement blitzed the 
telecommunications entertainment busi¬ 
ness. People were shocked. With one incredi¬ 
ble deal, ESPN and Prodigy rewrote the rules 
for on-line intellectual content. “With its 60 
million viewers, ESPN had a significant 
value,” says Barry Friedman, president of 
InterCom Group (ICG). “They were willing to 
stand up and ask for it.” 

Apparently those who ask, receive. The 
aggressive consumer network agreed to pay 
the sports cable king a guarantee and royalties 
which could exceed $2 million a year based 
on an anticipated annual usage of roughly five 
million subscriber hours. 

ESPNET is a sports information center 
accessible to Prodigy’s two million sub¬ 
scribers. Prodigy will continue to advertise on 
the ESPN cable service, which will also keep 
its 60 million viewers informed about Prodigy 
and ESPNET. 

The Seed 

The landmark deal started, as these things 
so often do, in a very casual way. Two ESPN 
vice presidents, Tom Hagopian and Dick 
Glover, were shooting the breeze with Barry 
Friedman at the 1993 Winter Consumer 
Electronics Show. 

Since Friedman was helping to negotiate the 
sale of the ESPN license to electronic game 
publishers, the conversation gradually turned 
to other ways ESPN could become an 
electronically delivered network as well as a 
video one. 

Once they had a concept, the dreaming 
stopped and the hard work began. The trio 
spent almost all of 1993 investigating the 
telecommunications world. This included 
signing up for all the major computer nets, 
including AOL, Prodigy, Delphi, Compu¬ 
Serve, Genie and the Imagination Network. 
They needed to know about their capabilities 
and modes of operation before framing the 
first proposal. 

They sized up prospective partners for 
ESPN in this undertaking, trying to gauge the 
value of what each could bring to the table. 
During this quiet period, ESPN execs broke 
the original charter into two major categories: 
what could be done now, versus what might 
become possible down the highway. 

The Germination 

After nine quiet months, the fireworks 
erupted in November, 1993. That’s when 
ESPN entered preliminary discussions with 
six major services. Talking with ESPN with 
varying degrees of seriousness were 
ImagiNation Network, CompuServe, Delphi, 
Starwave, Prodigy and America OnLine. 

“Our first negotiation, oddly enough, was 
with the ImagiNation Network,” Friedman 
states. In conversations with Ken Williams, 
ESPN proposed putting its name on INN’s 
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sports gaming area, which would have become 
ESPN Sports. Sports simulations developed by 
Sierra’s Dynamix subsidiary would’ve been 
presented within this area, along with ESPN’s 
news and databases. 

Dynamix had just initiated development of 
its first sports simulation, which eventually 
evolved into Front Page Sports Football. 
They didn’t even have the “Front Page Sports” 
name yet, so ESPN thought its logo would 
look great on the on-line versions of the 
Dynamix titles. 

INN didn’t want to do it. Sierra thought it 
might conflict with other strategies for 
Dynamix’s sports games. ESPN’s software 
licensing deal with Sony probably killed any 
chance of such a link. Sierra undoubtedly 
wanted to establish a franchise that cut across 
all of its market, and using different licenses 
on-line and in packaged software would’ve 
crippled that effort. 

Next came CompuServe. “All the meetings 
were nice with all of the vendors,” an ESPN 
insider allows, “but CompuServe wasn’t see¬ 
ing our vision, long-term.” 

Another observer notes that the real glitch 
may’ve been simple economics. CompuServe 
didn’t see the worth of the ESPN franchise. 
They didn’t offer enough guaranteed money to 
tempt ESPN, which knew it had something 
very valuable to sell. It would’ve been very 
hard for ESPN to go electronic without big 
league start-up money, and CompuServe 
wasn’t willing to pay. 

Delphi had exciting long-term plans for 
ESPN, but it wasn’t very interested in a low- 
band service like ESPNET. Delphi is more 
oriented toward broad-band video technology 
that can be channeled through Delphi. 

Starwave, a new company headed by Paul 
Allen, was a serious bidder that drew a lot of 
internal ESPN support. Allen’s impeccable 
electronic industry pedigree weighed heavily. 
He’s a major owner of Microsoft, America 
OnLine, and Ticketmaster. 

Starwave and ESPN went head-to-head at 
the 1994 Winter Consumer Electronics Show 
in Las Vegas. Starwave balked at the high 
price tag. There’s no one that will pay that 
much, let alone guarantee it,” one Starwave 
representative allegedly declared at that fateful 
session. “You’re in the ozone,” was also an 
oft-repeated phrase. Stripped of the rhetoric, 
ESPN expected Starwave to pay for opportu¬ 
nity, but Starwave didn’t agree on how great 
an opportunity ESPN’s proposal represented. 

(Starwave has since announced Sportwave, 
an on-line sports information service. It is 
expected to become part of Ziff Interchange, 
which goes active at the end of this year.) 

The Photo Finish 

With Starwave out of contention, it came 
down to Prodigy versus America OnLine. 
“Ultimately, it goes back to how we set up the 
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project,” explains Dick Glover, senior vice 
president, ESPN Enterprises. “We wanted to 
do more than a ‘one-off sale of the ESPN 
license. We wanted to build something. That 
eliminated all but AOL and Prodigy.” 

While talks continued, ESPN went back to 
school on the two rivals. They studied the 
operational strengths and weaknesses and the 
finances, too. The cable service eventually 
asked AOL to recommend an independent 
authority. ESPN wanted a telecommunications 
expert, one not beholden to either network, to 
tell unbiased, and unvarnished, truth. 

Joshua Harris, president of Jupiter Com¬ 
munications, did a day-long seminar. His ver¬ 
dict: “Keep talking to Prodigy.” They took his 
advice. 

Not that America OnLine gave up. “AOL 
was ahead at the eight pole,” says Glover, 
invoking an appropriate sports metaphor. “At 
one point, my bosses were 100 percent con¬ 
vinced we were going with AOL based on 
what I told them.” 

Just as it looked like ESPN would sign with 


AOL, Prodigy put on 
an eleventh-hour push. 

“They called ESPN and 
placed a near-seven-figure 
advertising spend,” says Friedman. 

“So suddenly, there was this slight incentive to 
look at Prodigy. We had to look at that seri¬ 
ously, and it became part of the discussion.” 

Barbara Sanden of Prodigy championed the 
drive to bring ESPN to Prodigy. “She did the 
most professional job possible to make that 
happen,” Friedman observes. “Barbara Sanden 
had the vision of what ESPNET could really 
be, what it could offer. She got everybody at 
Prodigy interested.” 

At the time the ESPN proposal came up, 
Prodigy was busily putting cable hubs on the 
system. ESPN was a glaring omission, one 
which Prodigy desperately wanted to rectify. 
When ESPN indicated that Sportscenter 
wasn’t available as a separate entity, the talks 
broadened to include all the elements now 
found in ESPNET. 

The human factor sharpened the infighting 


Why Prodigy Won 

ESPN people gave several reasons for the 
final decision. They boil down to: 

1. Money. Prodigy paid more, and guaran¬ 
teed more, than any other network was willing 
to venture. 

2. Support. At the time of the deal, Prodigy 
had more than three times as many employees 
as AOL. Prodigy offered a staff and offices, 
important post-deal considerations. 

3. The Interface. AOL’s command control 
system is considered especially easy for com- 
puterists, but ESPN felt that Prodigy’s inter¬ 
face had more of a television feel. “We don’t 
want just the early adapters,” says Dick 

Glover. 

4. The Vision. This may have been the 
decisive factor. Although everyone 
called Steve Case and righthand man 
Jonathan Bulkeley “class guys,” 
Prodigy seemed to have made more 
progress toward building a toll booth on 
the digital highway. Prodigy already had its 
Cox Cable test running, and it had demonstrat¬ 
ed willingness to court the mass market for 
subscribers. 

After the Deal 

Prodigy opened the first phase of ESPNET 
on April 1,1994. Additional features will be 
phased in this year and next. The network is 
spending heavily to upgrade its interface and 
other technical elements. 

AOL didn’t sit around licking its wounds. 

Its secondary stock offering succeeded, and 
the network has plowed a big chunk of that 
money into improving the quality and quantity 
of the content. 

The ESPN-Prodigy agreement sent a wake- 
up call to other owners of intellectual proper¬ 
ties. Right now an industry-wide round of 
renegotiations is in progress. (Amie Katz) 


between the two telecommunications services. 
Many people have gone back and forth 
between Prodigy and AOL over the last cou¬ 
ple of years, and gossip travels quite freely 
back and forth. “Ten minutes after we talked 
to one,” an ESPN exec recalls, “we’d hear 
from the other.” AOL raised its offer twice, 
and Prodigy boosted theirs four times as 
ESPN approached the hour of decision. 

AOL, which had not then floated its sec¬ 
ondary stock offering, didn’t have as much 
cash as its opponent, so president Steve Case 
restructured the bid to include stock options. 
Since AOL is a fast-growing network with a 
bright profit future, ESPN liked the plan. 
Unfortunately, AOL restructured other aspects 
of the bargain, which left Prodigy the chance 
for one final attempt. 

They made the most of it. After a little more 
haggling, everyone signed the papers and 
ESPNET on Prodigy was proclaimed to the 
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L icensing has always been a risky business, 
but publishers have historically felt the 
need to resort to familiar characters when sell¬ 
ing to a boom market. 

As a result, the history of electronic gaming 
is littered with licensing fiascos. Sometimes, 
especially in the early days, a license failed 
because the developers of the home game 
couldn’t duplicate the look and/or feel of the 
original product in that primitive electronic 
environment. While it sold millions of copies, 
Atari’s long-awaited 2600 Pac-Man was a 
disaster for the company because, for the first 
time, it became obvious to even the densest 
gamer that the 2600 could no longer hack it. 

Similarly, Atari’s butchering of both E.T. 
and Raiders of the Lost Ark on the 2600 
cemented that notion. 

Horrors from History 

Then there were the licenses that never had 
a hope in this world of being successful 
because they were patently ridiculous in the 
first place. Back before the great Shakeout of 
’83-’84, movie giants like Fox and Paramount 
decided to get in on the video game gravy 
train and licensed a slew of absolutely ridicu¬ 
lous movie titles from their respective 
archives. 

Would you believe that 2600 versions of 
Kramer vs. Kramer, Porky’s, and Marathon 
Man were being advertised at CES events in 
the early ’80s? Word had it that the Kramer 
game would place a parent at the left end of 
the screen and a parent at the right end, with 
the child in the middle. The player chose the 
role of Mr. or Mrs. Kramer and began throw¬ 
ing things at one another. Points were sub¬ 
tracted if the child was struck. 

And what do you suppose they would have 
done with Marathon Man! Rumor was that it 
was going to be a racing game, but everybody 
was hoping for a video game version of the 
famous dental torture scene. 

Ridiculous as this sounds, all of these pro¬ 
jects—and many others, equally inappropri¬ 
ate—were supposedly “in development” when 
the walls came down around the video game 
business. 


Bad Ideas of Today! 

Don’t get the idea, however, that bad licens¬ 
ing ideas have been limited to the dim, dark 
past. For every Mr. Kool-Aid game (Mattel 
for the Intellivision) of a decade ago, we have 
a comparable turkey—such as Kaneko’s 
Chester Cheetah—today. At least Mr. Kool- 
Aid was a recognizable, if ludicrous, charac¬ 
ter. Most gamers had no idea that Chester 
Cheetah was even a license (he’s the cipher¬ 
like mascot for Cheetos snacks), much less a 
reason to care. 

Then there are the superfluous licenses. 
Imagine how much U.S. Gold must have paid 
for the World Cup rights, only to find itself 
swamped by theoretically less important 
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soccer licenses, such as EA Sports’ outstand¬ 
ing FIFA Soccer, which probably cost com¬ 
parable pocket change. Clearly, the industry 
took a wrong turn when half the movers and 
shakers in the business woke up one morning 
and decided that World Cup Fever would 
sweep the United States. On the other hand, 
European sales are now such an important 
factor in overall success that lack of interest in 
the States may not cripple these projects. But 
really, did we need a Pele //? 

A classic example of both misguided devel¬ 
opment and superfluous licensing is 
Sony/Imagesoft’s take on Bram Stoker’s 
Dracula. In the first place. Stoker’s tale has 
been in public domain—i.e., free—for 
decades. Do you think Drac would have met 
up with Billy the Kid, much less the Nine 
Golden Kung-Fu Vampires, if the Stoker 
family were still in charge of the franchise? 

No way. 

Yet Coppola pulled a masterstroke by 
licensing a new variant—and, more important, 
a new logo—on the title. This is the equivalent 
of someone walking in off the street and 
licensing the title “William Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet,” yet here we have a major company 
buying the rights from Coppola to produce a 
video game in which players kick at rats and 
punch at bats while walking past atmospheric, 
non-interactive backgrounds. 

The Sega Curse 

No feature on licensing horror stories would 
be complete without relating the sad saga of 
the Sega Curse. Under the reign of industry 
veteran Mike Katz, Sega proceeded to sign 
Buster Douglas, Evander Holyfield, Pat Riley, 
and Michael Jackson for Genesis licenses. 

Douglas was inked after his shocking upset 
of Mike Tyson (who was already the star of 
the NES camp classic Mike Tyson’s Punch- 
Out, in which he fought a variety of absurd, 
intergalactic pugs). This decision was immedi¬ 
ately questioned both by video game and 
sports analysts. Buster Douglas was perceived 
as the prototype fluke champion, a modem 
Leon Spinks. And when he immediately 
dropped the strap to Evander Holyfield, Sega 
rushed to wrap up Evander. 

Admittedly, Holyfield was a much better 
licensing candidate than his predecessor. 
Experts liked his form and his heart, and he 
was a favorite to hold the title for some con¬ 
siderable time. At which point he promptly 
had his clock cleaned by Riddick Bowe. (The 
reader will be pleased to know that Mr. Bowe 
was then inked by Extreme, prior to its pur¬ 
chase by Absolute.) People began to talk about 
a Sega Curse, much as they did the fabled 
Sports Illustrated Curse, which holds that a 
player who makes the cover of that magazine 
immediately goes into the dumper. Then Pat 
Riley, newly contracted to front for Sega’s lat¬ 
est basketball game, quit coaching to become 






with conjured stats and he becomes a human 
being lost in the Phantom Zone. 

Bad as this stuff is, the tendency to take 
sports stars and use them in non-traditional 
formats is far more dangerous. Of course, this 
formula works just often enough to keep the 
bad stuff flowing. An upcoming platform 
game from Electronic Arts starring Michael 
Jordan upsets the odds by being totally charm¬ 
ing. On the other hand, that same publisher is 
also preparing Shaq Attack, which can best 
be described by the what-if scenario: what if 
Shaq were a street fighter instead of a basket¬ 
ball player? Fascinating though this question 
may be to contemplate in one’s spare 
moments, it is no excuse to foist yet another 
street fighting clone on an already-sagging 
cartridge market. 

Some sports licenses are bad because the 
publishers couldn’t get the right celebrity. The 
license for Dennis Conner’s Sailing was 
being shopped around for quite a while, but 
nobody bit because of the perception that a) 
nobody wants a sailing simulation and b) only 
people who are already into sailing would 
know or care who Dennis Conner is. 


Ken Griffey Jr. Baseball uses the single star 
licensing idea ta attract game buyers. 

When it comes to sports games, you have to 
respect the companies like Jaleco, Tengen, and 
Accolade because they created their own fran¬ 
chises (respectively. Bases Loaded, R.B.I. 
Baseball and HardBall), instead of buying 
into a single player or manager as the entire 
focal point of the project. 

Perhaps the most interesting license in the 


a broadcaster. (Of 
course, once the 
game fell out of 
contention, Riley 
returned to the 
hardwood.) 

But Evander 
came back, defeat¬ 
ing Bowe and 
reclaiming one of 
the alphabet titles. 

This inspired Sega 
to reintroduce the 
Holyfield game 
with modifi¬ 
cations and 
updates, so 
Holyfield 
then lost the 
strap, and finished his 

career (weak heart), in his first title defense. 

While Riley, Douglas, and even Holyfield 
were questionable selections, however, 
Michael Jackson seemed like a great pick, and 
Sega drew a lot of attention with its excellent 
Genesis Moonwalker cart. Historians and 
readers of World Weekly News will be inter¬ 
ested to learn that Moonwalker was a plat¬ 
form contest in which Michael liberated kid¬ 
napped children from closets and other places 
of confinement. Wooooooo! 

Of course, the Jackson scandal didn’t burst 
the bubble on Moonwalker, which had long 
since gone to the silicon graveyard. Instead, it 
blighted the debut of Sega’s state-of-the-art 
arcade attraction at Las Vegas’ Luxor Hotel/ 
Casino, the AS-1. In the original game, which 
seats eight people in a bus-like motion simula¬ 
tor, the game is “hosted” by a laserdisk-gener- 
ated faux hologram, the first of whom was the 
Gloved One. His scenario was yanked (“He 
said ‘yanked’.”) a week after Disney sent its 
Captain EO attraction into turnaround. 

Sega has since licensed much more wisely, 
sticking with sureshots like Jurassic Park and 
creating its own characters, such as Sonic and 
Toejam & Earl. 


Playing Games vuith Licenses 

One of the lamest trends in game licensing 
occurs in the sports simulation arena, where 
single-name sports games continue to infest 
retail shelves. Good, bad, or indifferent, 
licenses like Tommy Lasorda Baseball 
(Sega), Cal Ripken Jr. Baseball (Mind- 
scape), Brett Hull Hockey (Accolade), Mike 
Ditka Football (Accolade), and Ken Griffey 
Jr. Baseball (Nintendo) are all ridiculous. 
Invariably, the eponymous player or manager 
has nothing to do with the game, except for an 
occasional, completely gratuitous pop-up win¬ 
dow or “strategy” screen. Worse yet, most of 
these games don’t bother to license any other 
real players. Ken Griffey Jr. is only a great 
baseball man insofar as he interacts with other 
players. Surround him with made-up athletes 


sports game field right now is ESPN. While it 
can deliver a powerful media clout, as well as 
on-line support and other tie-ins, the bottom 
line will be whether the ESPN name means 
enough to sell the typical sports fan, as a sort 
of Seal of Approval. Otherwise, we may well 
be listing it in future articles of this stripe. 

More Incredibly Strange Licenses 

Cyberdreams is currently experiencing 
financial difficulties, according to industry 
scuttlebutt, after shelling out inordinate bucks 
to H.R. Geiger (the Dutch artist who did the 
original character designs for Alien), Syd 
Mead (graphic designer on Blade Runner), 
and SF author/TV hack Harlan Ellison. Geiger 
did some artwork for the publisher’s most 
successful product, Dark Seed, but Mead’s 
contribution to the disappointing, much- 
delayed Cyber Race was pretty much limited 
to producing a simple hovercraft design. 

Ellison, meanwhile, loathes computers and 
won’t even allow his wife (who works on the 
machines professionally) to toil on them with¬ 
in his sight. If this weren’t bad enough, the 
story Cyberdreams licensed from Ellison was 
the enigmatic “I Have No Mouth, and I Must 
Scream.” The story is not only totally inappro¬ 
priate to electronic translation, it is among the 
bleakest works in the English language. After 
several years in development, the game still 
has no release date. 

When the Licensor Gets In the Way... 

Sometimes, a license seems picture-perfect, 
but the owner of that property asserts such a 
heavy hand that the vision is never realized. 

McDonalds has been notorious in this 
regard. When Virgin signed a deal with the 
burger barons for the game that became 
Global Gladiators, it soon learned that not 
only would Virgin be denied the use of 
Mickey D’s famous foodstuffs, but its charac¬ 
ters (Ronald, Hamburglar, Mayor McCheese, 
etc.) as well. In the final game, the only 
evidence of any actual connection with 
McDonalds was the use of tiny double-arches 
as bonus collection icons. 

More Bad News 

Just because the reader has now journeyed 
through Licensing Hell does not mean that the 
bad license experience is over. In fact, if there 
is one thing in this world we can be certain of, 
it is that still more bad licenses are on the way. 
With multimedia giants like Viacom and Sony 
in the game, it’s inevitable that bad crossovef 
licenses will fly like meatballs in a cafeteria 
food fight. Dennis Miller and The Comedy 
Channel have already been locked up, so the 
visionaries of bad property acquisition can 
scratch those off the list. 

At last check, electronic entertainment 
rights to Schindler’s List and Tonya Harding 
were both still available. (Bill Kunkel) 
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CATS have nine lives. 
Unfortunately, YOU have a DOG* 



SPUNKY is one dumb dog. And O'Town is one Strange and DANGEROUS place. Better get moving. 

OR YOUR DOG'S history. ONLY YOU can safely guide SPUNKY to the golden fire hydrant 

He’s YOUR dog. mckiwuon He’s YOUR problem. 







Entertainment 
complexes have 
such variety of 
theme, scope, 
and size these 
days that it may 
be difficult for 
people to find a 
place that fits 
them best. In the 
‘80s, bistro/bar 
combinations 
like 

T.G.I.Friday’s, 

Bennigan’s, and 
Chi Chi’s 
sprouted up all 
over the coun¬ 
try. They made 
eating out fun 
again. 

Recently, 
multiplexes 
have added 
video games 
and adjoining 
restaurants to 
fully serve their customers. But no entertain¬ 
ment center fully meets the needs of EG read¬ 
ers more than Dave & Buster’s. The Southern- 
based chain opened their fifth and largest site 
in Philadelphia earlier this year. 

Dave & Buster’s combines food, drinks, 
snacks, billiards, video games, redemption 
games, pinball, shuffleboard and “Play for 
Fun” blackjack in a sprawling 70,000 square 
foot complex on Philadelphia’s historic water¬ 
front. Ken Metz, D&B’s amusements manag¬ 
er, recently provided a personal tour of its 
Philadelphia location and explained just what 
makes the place so special. The chain’s motto, 
“There’s No Place Quite Like It,” is proved 
true by just a few minutes inside. 

Before we take a peek at D&B’s $11 mil¬ 
lion, 2000-person capacity location on Pier 19 
North on the Delaware River, some history 
might be in order. Dave Corriveau and Buster 
Corley met in Little Rock, AR. They noticed 
something unique about the relationship of 
their adjoining businesses. Corley ran a fun- 
focused restaurant called “Buster’s.” 

Corriveau headed a games-for-grownups 


"Dave and Buster’s 
combines food 
drinks, snacks, 
billiards, video 
games, redemp¬ 
tion games, pinball, 
shuffleboard, and 
"Play for Fun" 
blackjack In a 
sprawling 70,000 
square foot 
complex..." 


Corriveau and 
Corley decided to 
join forces so that 
their customers 
would only have 
to go to one 
place. They 
opened the first 
D&B’s in 1982 in 
Dallas, TX. Since 
then, the entrepre¬ 
neurs have 
unveiled other 
branches in 
Atlanta, a second location in Dallas, Houston, 
and, lately, Philadelphia. The Philadelphia site 
is the flagship of their chain, although future 
complexes are tentatively planned for Chicago 
and Washington, DC. 

The first thing a hungry gamer will see in 
D&B’s is the front desk where players can 
rent the equipment for billiards, snooker, and 
shuffleboard. The friendly staff will sign peo¬ 
ple up for the next available table. While they 
wait, they can check out the D&B’s merchan¬ 
dise for sale in the case at the front desk. 

One look past the entrance reveals the beau¬ 
tiful design of D&B’s main area and Grand 
Bar and Dining Room, marked by hardwood 
tables and floors and classic-design ceiling 
fans. The panoramic view takes in the billiard 
tables, Dining Room, bars, “Play for Fun” 
blackjack casino, and large picture windows 
that look out onto the river. D&B’s layout 
keeps the glitter of the Midway hidden from 
those just there for the good food and table 
games. 

Just as the Grand Bar and Dining Room 
impresses visitors with its design, the 


complex next 
door named 
“Slick Willy’s 
World of 
Entertainment.” 

The duo noted 
how people 
would play games 
for a while at 
Slick Willy’s and 
then run next 
door for dinner or 
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Take your pick from a 
variety of pinball machines 
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electronic wonders of the Midway confront 
the player with a dazzling array of lights and a 
mixture of sound effects, music, and laughter 
that could come from a carnival or arcade. 

D&B’s Midway offers hours and hours of 
fun with its carnival games, simulators, 
Virtuality setup, the “19th Hole” golf simula¬ 
tor, and cabinet-size video games. From top to 
bottom, the Midway is clean, spacious and the 
ultimate in arcade decor. 


Relax in the dining raam nr bar and then try 
nut any nne at the many unique games. 


The Midway Bar sits in the center of the 
arcade games. Players can order food and 
drinks there or right at their games from the 
many waiters and waitresses who wander 
through the area. Each pinball machine, video 
game, and simulator has a table next to it for 
food and drinks and an ashtray for smokers. 
Metz and his two Midway technicians keep 
the machines in working order, doing “what¬ 
ever it takes,” as Metz remarked, to make 
things run smoothly. Metz is proud that 
D&B’s “is clean, the service is good and the 
games are working. That’s what makes us a 
success.” 

Indeed, a spot inspection of the Midway is 
sure to show that each of the games is clean 
and works perfectly. Broken machines are 
fixed as soon as they are discovered. The 
lights in the Midway are also kept low at the 


right level so that players can fully enjoy the 
games without any glare, but still not trip over 
each other. 

An example of the dedication of Metz and 
his crew of technicians is how they take care 
of the pinball machines. Every week they 
replace the lights, check the operation of each 
major component, and polish the playfield. 
Metz wants to make sure that “guests have a 
good time and have fun together with their 
friends in a relaxed environment.” 

The Midway alone takes up 19,000 square 
feet of D&B’s pier. D&B’s total power usage 
is between 350 and 400 MWH on average 
each month, of which the Midway plays a 
major part. 

The combination of games, restaurant, and 
bar works perfectly. Those who come for the 
games can get something to eat and those who 
show up to eat can sample some fun games 
they might not normally see. The Midway 
contains over $1.5 mil¬ 
lion in equipment and a 
huge selection of 
redemption prizes, so it 
also ranks as one of the 
most expensive arcades. 

Metz credited 
Corriveau with the “con¬ 
centration of lights and 
glitter in D&B’s. Dave 
takes responsibility for 
the games and layout. 

Buster’s forte is the 
kitchen.” D&B’s also 
uses chips instead of 
quarters, which allows 
them to offer volume 
discounts and frequent 
player programs. 

The Midway is unique in its mix of redemp¬ 
tion games, high-tech simulator games, video 
games, and pinball all under one roof. Guys 
and gals, young and old, veterans and novices 
can all find something in the Midway that 
makes them smile. 


There’s also a larger concentra¬ 
tion of new games and simulators 
at D&B’s. Namco and Sega have 
a large presence in the Midway 
because, as Metz explained, 
“we’re big on simulators and 
Sega and Namco have a lot of 
what we like.” Video games in 
the Midway include: Mad Dog 
McCree II, Suzuka 8 Hours, 
Virtua Fighter, NBA Jam, Final 
Lap 3, and Outrunners. D&B’s 
has many racing games, and adds 
padded seats and service lights for 
customers to use if they have a 
problem. Galaxian 3 is an 
impressive $100,000, 16’ by 16’, 
six-seat, laser disc shoot-’em-up 
that features a double-monitor 
screen for players to shoot with 
the laser guns. 


The Virtuality game is a four-person gun- 
fight in cyberspace. The golf simulator allows 
duffers to hit a ball against a bungee cord- 
backed screen that changes views based on the 
place the ball would wind up in the real world. 
D&B’s opened on Feb.15, 1994 in the midst 
of a harsh winter, so the 19th Hole was a wel¬ 
come respite for those golfers lucky enough to 
discover it. 

Metz has now opened three D&B’s and 
finds it “a rush to bring it all together and 
make it work. Opening day is almost melan¬ 
choly because all of the preparation is over.” 
There’s been a lot of work, money, and smart 
design skills put into these fun factories. 
Metz’s first comment during the tour was: 

“I love working here.” 

It is precisely this attitude that makes the 
chain succeed and ensures that its guests will 
similarly love playing and socializing there. 

(Russ Ceccola) 













Head Into the Elements 

An Interview with Avery Pack 


EC INTERVIEW 


While Generation X has provided a lion's share of 
ay's game designers and developers, post-Gen X designer. 
6-year-old Avery' Pack is more of a throwback to the Baby 
Boomer era of programming. His first major game 
release. Elements was almost two years in the making, 
from vague concept to shrinkwrapped package, and it 
Was definitely developed the old fashioned way. 
ft/,- Like those early pioneer developers of the late 

‘70s and early ‘80s, Avery' worked alone at his 
iJfck / computer, cottage industry-style, producing 
jBp . . everything from the game logic to its 
sHHfefSg’ graphics. One might half expect the game to 

he released in a baggie with a sheet of 
tV -Xeroxed instruction, as was the fashion in 
Sr -' | t the early days of computer game soft¬ 
ly .is | ware. Instead, however, it is being 

released with full fanfare by Villa Crespo. 
S'c.-f !\ one of the industry's leading discount 
' - I j publishers. 

■ _ ; 1 Avery admits, “I just started designing [a 

game| and went with it. I tried to make the 
‘ PC dance a little bit and see if 1 could make 
aF; f V—it happen.” 


Get Ready, Get Set, Go... 

“~“’Avery was bitten by the game bug by the 
' time he was six, and sampled the Atari 
2600’s wares: “The early Atari had great 
stuff,” he recalls enthusiastically. When he 
was 10. he inherited his older brother's PCjr, 
and King's Quest, and a computer star was 
bom. While the high school sophomore 
currently enjoys his math and science classes 
;and plays football and baseball, he already has 
two commercial products on retail shelves. 
J | as well as several shareware titles. 

/ i Avery first broke into the 

commercial market with the 
-3 ' edutainment title. Adventure 
T Math (Villa Crespo). 

“1 sent Adventure Math 
i f ) out to Villa Crespo after a 

g friend told me that they 

edutainment titles. They 
picked it up as part of 
jgr the Cookie Break 


No Man is an 
Island... 

An edutainment 
product under his 
belt. Avery 
—‘decided to 




Elements. I didn't really have any idea 1 could 
pull it off. I saw what was happening with 
Sierra and other companies, where maybe 
30-40 people work on a project, and it seemed 
kind of ridiculous. So I decided to see what 1 
could do." 

Avery was convinced that Elements had to 
be a commercial release. "I didn't want to have 
to resort to shareware. I wanted to make it 
happen and go all the way with it. 

“Most of programming is finding ways to 
trick the computer['s logic] to make it seem as 
if it's doing what it's supposed to. even 
though it really isn't. That’s what 1 really tried 
to do. Programming can be very intimidating, 
but you can't let it beat you.” 

While in-house design teams are the norm. 
Dan Sejzer, president of Villa Crespo, 
coordinated a modem and telephone “club'’ to 
provide a loosely structured support team for 
Avery. “In the Elements project. Avery 
brought together not only his programming 
skills and art aspects, but he also brought in a 
musician to compose the soundtrack," 
explains Sejzer. “We [Villa Crespo] did some 
touch-up artwork for him and handled the 
production issues. But 95 percent of 
Elements' development came from Avery.” 

Fashioning the Elements 

Avfery discovered that game design isn't 
always easy. He likes games that make him 
think and are playable, so that's how he 
envisioned his new creation. "When I'd build 
a level in Elements, it would often take a 
week or more. I'd make the level as difficult 
as I could, including tricks and red herrings; 
but when 1 had someone test it, they’d walk 
right through it without reaching any of the 



multiplication made fun in an original may, 
in this simple and functional game. 


His dislike of "mindless” games is evident 
in his own list of favorites: “I really like 
Alone in the Dark, and Out of this World, 
especially the cinema-effects. I'm also a big 
player of the LucasArts adventure games.” 

Designer to Manager 

Sejzer asked Avery to look around for 
"exciting new products.” He complied by 
bringing Richard (Metamorf) Goedeken and 



Raoul (Pea Shootin' Pete) Friad to Villa 
Crespo's attention. Avery knew both design¬ 
ers. presented the possibility of publication 
with Villa Crespo to them, and acted as 
project manager to make sure the two 
programs came to fruition. 

“It was interesting. ! was the liaison 
between Villa Crespo and Richard and Raoul. 

I learned a lot about working with people." 
Avery also learned about incorporating into a 
small business. Pack Media. Inc. consisting of 
Avery and his older brother, Edmund. 

Edmund agreed to be the paper president of 
the company because Avery isn’t of age. 

Into the Future... 

Avery's plate looks full for quite a-while. 
“There is a chance I'll do an Elements add-on 
with more levels, but I'd love to do another 
puzzle-type game, and put some more flash 
into it. I stayed away from that in Elements 
and just put in the bare essentials to make it 
just you and your mind. However, I want to 
have a solid game base, and work up with it. 1 
don’t have a flashy routine Ed like to try and 
then build the game from that. So maybe an 
Elements 2-type thing." 

Another project Avery's involved in 
combines his and Goedeken's skills. The duo 



n seemingly easy puzzle made challenging 
and fun in its functionality and purpose. 


are working on a Super VGA 256-color high 
res graphic, side-scrolling, arcade game with a 
lot of puzzles and a real story line. The techni¬ 
cal challenge is machine speed, so the end 
product will be targeted toward the Pentium. 
“It's a great feeling to work with it and know 
that the technical aspect is what's going to be 
holding us down and that we can work on that 
and not the actual details of the game." 

Sejzer clarifies: "Richard is a young pro¬ 
grammer [ just turned 18 ] with a tremendous 
knowledge of the internal mechanisms of DOS 
and I/O. Both he and Avery believe they can 
pull off the technology.” 

Avery also has a lot of game ideas, none of 
which could be discussed at press time. 


A Pack of Potential 

In time the interactive entertainment world 
may lose Avery, as he admits he doesn’t look 
at programming as a lifetime career. "I’m 
trying to look into a job in film cinematogra¬ 
phy. Maybe in five or 10 years I'll be working 
in Hollywood." 

Avery’s concept of the ultimate game 
combines his current hobby of game design 
with his future career hopes. 

“The ultimate game would have a great 
story line. Maybe an adventure game with 
more interaction, so that you feel more 
involved. I'd also want animation and 
full-motion video. It probably should have a 
big Hollywood name.” 

The challenges of computer programming, 
along with the patience and skill required to 
do such a task, will lend itself nicely to the 
similar rigors of filmmaking. After all. 
creativity is creativity, it is just a matter of 
how to apply it to different forms and 
mediums along the way. 

The Little Big Man of computer gaming 
clearly has a bright anil rewarding future 
ahead of him. whether it's in gaming, the 
movies—or both. 
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type, including spin punches, pile 
drivers, and a new method of deliv¬ 
ering chi force. Whereas in past 
fighting contests, the fighter sum¬ 
moned up their chi, or spirit 
force, then expelled it, usually in 
a spherical shape, from the tips of 
their fingers, 
SoR3 uses a 
different visu¬ 
al approach. 

Its fighters 
appear to hurl 
their chi force 

bowling ball! 
They roll the 
energy projectile across the bot¬ 
tom of the screen, like a torpedo 
which explodes upon contact with 
an opponent. 

Variable endings—that’s right, 
there are up to four possible out¬ 
comes—are determined by the 
player’s increasing skill level. 

• Digitized sound effects and 
the usual outstanding musical 
score are intact, too. 

Streets of Rage 3 features food 
power-ups, cash bonus items, 
and, perhaps most amazing of all, 
the fighters announce upcoming 
moves (e.g., 
“Bare knuck¬ 
les!”) in clear¬ 
ly audible 
English! 

These audio 
cues, which, in 
the past, most 
often resem- 


With Williams/Tradewest 
bowing out of the side-scrolling 
street fighter sweepstakes 
(Double Dragon V is a one-on- 
one fighter—see review this 
issue) the streets now belong 
to Sega, whose Streets of 
Rage 3 looks to be the hottest 
entry to this genre in years. 

Axel, Blaze, and Skate are 
joined by a fascinating pair of 
new fighters in this 24-Meg 
Genesis monster, which will 
play using standard con¬ 
trollers, six-button sticks, and 
even the 
Activator. 

The new¬ 
comers 
are Dr. 

Zan, the 
cyborg 
scientist 
who stum¬ 
bles upon 
evidence that the Syndicate is 
back in action under the iron 
hand of the mysterious Mr. X 
(Hey, you just don’t get more 
mysterious than that!); and 
Roo, a kickboxing kangaroo 
with marsupial muscle to back 
him up. 

The main 
characters 
include Blaze 
Fielding, a 
gorgeous pri¬ 
vate detective 
and ex-cop 
who has 


THIS GENESIS FIGHTER IS All THE RAGEI 


already fought Mr. X twice. When she learns 
that the Syndicate’s next victim is an old 
friend, she calls out the gang to go get the bad 
guys. The gang includes Axel Stone, Blaze’s 
former partner who quit the force to open a 
martial arts school, and Eddie “Skate” Hunter, 
Adam Hunter’s little brother. Adam was kid¬ 
napped by Mr. X in a previous 
installment and, because of his position as a 
senior operative for the police force, must 
send his younger brother, Eddie, in his place. 

The plot has Mr. X laying low, using a legit 
research company, RoboCy as a front for a 
secret Syndicate scheme that has him replac¬ 
ing key city officials with look-alike robots 
under his control. He has hired Dr. Dahm to 
produce these doppleganger droids. 
Fortunately, a RoboCy researcher, Dr. Zan, 
stumbles onto the plot and alerts the good 
guys, who are soon rampaging down mean 


streets, through discos and construction sites, 
to the very headquarters of the Syndicate 
itself. They battle cyborg cyclists, street 
punks, and a seemingly endless—and 
frequently quite amusing—array of kung fu 
fighting adversaries. There’s the samurai 
named “Mifune,” for example, an obvious 
tribute to the great Japanese actor Toshiro 
Mifune, star of the film Seventh Samurai. 

Then there is the long-haired blond pretty boy 
named Fabio and—well, you get the idea. 

Some of the special treats awaiting players 
include: 

• The use of two-player moves, in which 
one player-character launches or stabilizes the 
other player-character, enabling them to fly at 
opponents or otherwise deliver specially 
choreographed blows. 

• The fighters have more optional maneuvers 
than have ever been seen in a game of this 


bled P.A. announcements on the Bullet Train, 
are now reproduced with a digital clarity that 
will astonish veterans of the genre. 

The game also makes extensive use of 
weapons. When a player-character obtains a 
weapon, a second power bar appears beneath 
their Life Gauge. A weapon can only be used 
a few times, and with each use the bar is pro¬ 
portionately drained of power. 

Each fighter starts with seven basic attacks, 
while special attacks come in two flavors: 
Stationary and Directed. Stationary attacks are 
basically a defensive maneuver, and are deliv¬ 
ered when surrounded by enemies. Directed 
attacks, on the others hand, are hurled across 
the playfield at a specific opponent. 

Streets of Rage 3 is both exciting and dif¬ 
ferent, offering players the most realistic expe¬ 
rience of this type in the history of games. 

(Bill Kunkel) 





MASTER YOUR SKILLS. 



Sometimes life can be complicated... 

With STD’s mega-enhancing accessories 
for Game Boy® and Game Gear™, you’ll be 
equipped to master the action in 
any situation... 

Master your Game Boy! 

When you add-on the Handy 
Boy™ to your Game Boy®, 
you’ll get full-blown stereo 
sound, a powerful light, 150% 
screen magnification, a joystick for 
ultimate control, enlarged fire buttons, and 
true on-the-go portability from this Boy’s 
carrying strap and fold-up design. 


We can help you master Game Gear too! 

When you slide your Game Gear™ into the 
Handy Gear, you’ll get massive 150% 

screen magnification, a screen shield 
to kill the glare, a powerful water 
resistant and shock absorbent case 
for protection from all sorts of shocks 
and spills, a 
convenient 
storage 
shed for an 
extra game 
cart, and a carrying 
strap so you can 
really get around! 




Score Big With INTERACT™ Game Products. 
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A Gompu-Glassic comes to cartridge! 



The magic (and nearly unpronounce¬ 
able) land of Llylgamyn is in trouble 
again. Fortunately, there’s never a short¬ 
age of heroes in the game-world of 
Wizardry. 

A mysterious, mystical vortex has 
unbalanced the forces of nature. They now 
rage out of balance, and even the orb is no 
longer able to shield Llylgamyn from evil 
creatures. 

The center of this chaos is called the 
Heart of the Maelstrom. The unstable area 
is growing, and it will engulf Llylgamyn 
if left unchecked. 

The adventurer creates, equips, and 
guides a party of six characters which 
journeys into the labyrinthine maze at the 
edge of town. The ultimate goal is to dis¬ 
cover the cause of the vortex and end its 



threat to Llylgamyn. This can’t be done, 
however, until the group achieves approx¬ 
imately 10 subsidiary goals. These mile¬ 
stones include reclaiming the legendary 
orb from its secret hiding place, getting 
into the Temple of the Brotherhood, and 
fighting simulacra of the party itself. It’s 
a heavy agenda, even for experienced 
players. 

The basic format of Wizardry V, 
created by Woodhead and Greenberg in 
1981 for their computer program 
Wizardry, has proven exceptionally 
durable. The first-person perspective 
graphics are better in this SNES cartridge 
than on the original Apple II disk, but the 
basic conception has changed very little. 

Like its predecessors. Wizardry V is 
still about a combined arms force—fight¬ 
ers, clerics, mages, and thieves, plus a 
quartet of special combination classes— 
that explores corridors and chambers, 
fights monsters, collects treasures and 
magic items, and piles up experience 
points. It is perhaps unfair to fault a game 
for including many elements found in 
more recent releases, but it’s also a fact 
that very little about Wizardry V will 


strike experienced adventurers as very 
new or unusual. The game works very 
well within this limitation, but don’t 
expect anything revolutionary. 

As characters accumulate experience 
points, they rise in level and gain 
increased powers. For mages and clerics, 
it means a greater variety of available 
spells and an increase in spellcasting 
power. It takes a very well-armed and 
high-level party, run by an experienced 
gamer, to survive the extended and 
arduous climactic sequence. 

Without turning away from the 
Wizardry tradition, the design/develop¬ 
ment team for Wizardry V has made 
some improvement to the original 
play-system. 

The graphics and sound are quite good 
in the latest chapter of the saga to reach 
cartridge. Suppressing the windows gives 
interactors a full-screen view. This would 
be more important if there was much to 
see in the Subterranean Maze. The crea¬ 
tures are varied, but the artwork is still 
fairly primitive. 

The designers have become more facile 
at working puzzles and other brainwork 
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randomly determined num¬ 
ber of points to improve any 
of the six characteristics. 
Loading up on strength 
yields a character well- 
suited to become a fighter, 
while boosting the devotion 
rating leads to a career as a 
cleric. Characters can be 
saved between sessions and 
assembled into parties in 
any configuration. 


into what is fundamentally a 
combat-oriented system. 

Wizardry V is still about 
orchestrating the most effec¬ 
tive possible attacks on a 
variety of monsters, but a 
party can no longer crash 
and bash its way to victory 
as in the earliest Wizardry 
programs. 

Setting the game’s timef 
for super-fast messaging 
may give the illusion that 
events happen quickly, but 
this is a strategy game without any arcade 
elements. Fighting proceeds in well- 
ordered and prompted turns, in which 
each of the players has the opportunity to 
fight, parry, run, and, if applicable, cast a 
spell. 

Characters are individualized by race, 
alignment, class, and attributes. During 
the creation process, players allocate a 



The designers have made every effort to 
simplify the most daunting and idiosyn¬ 
cratic aspect of the game, its magic sys¬ 
tem. Some may find all of the cute names 
for the spells atmospheric and charming, 
but Wizardry V pays a steep cost in 
playability for this frill. 

The structure of the magic system is 
logical, and it will be familiar to anyone 


who has played the non-electronic 
“Dungeons & Dragons,” but the caster 
must memorize the effect of each of the 
strangely named incantations. Letting the 
user pick the spell from a menu of what 
the character has available is some help, 
but calling a fireball a fireball would be 
even better. This is probably heresy to 
long-time Wizardry fanatics who’d be 
lost without their badois and halito spells. 

On the other hand, the command 
system is so easy to learn that most will 
master it without even a glance at the 
documentation. Choosing options from the 
interlocking menus goes quickly, which 
lets questers concentrate on their charac¬ 
ters and the mission instead of the 
mechanics of play. The docs do come in 
handy, however, when mastering the fine 
points, and at least a skim reading is high¬ 
ly recommended before risking your 
precious characters in the maze. 

Wizardry V is highly replayable. 
Although most will complete the main 
plot line in a few sessions, there are many 
byways to explore and encounters to 
experience. 

Each of the maze levels is large and 
multi-path, so parties don’t have to get 
into a rut when searching the underground 
passageways. And venturing forth with a 
new party with a different blend of attrib¬ 
utes, character classes, and equipment 
makes it virtually a new game. 

The Wizardry series isn’t quite cutting 
edge in the software arena, but it offers 
video gamers a type of game play that 
isn’t found in many other cartridges. 

B ( Arnie Katz) 
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“Black” Bart Finley is only half a lap 
away on the twisting Smokey Valley 
Raceway, but two other stock cars just 
ahead keep blocking at every turn. The 
tires audibly scrabble on the berm at a tight 
comer, and it takes a strong twist into the 
curve to keep from spinning out. Just as a 
promising straight-away appears, the crew 
chiefs voice, gravelly on the car radio, 
shouts, “You need fuel!” 

For once, persistence and determination 
can also be fun. Mario Andretti Racing 
lets the player be a driver, not an auto 
mechanic. Many racing game enthusiasts, 
including those of us who started out with 
Night Driver on the Atari VCS, prefer the 
visceral thrills of plowing around (and 
staying inside) that ever-changing track to 
almost anything else available on cartridge 
circuit. But systems and players are more 
sophisticated now, and racing games are 
approaching the level of simulations. 

Frequently, sims involve great detail in 
the preparation of the vehicles. There’s no 
question that this is important, and a good 
driver needs to have a firm understanding 
of his (or her) car, its equipment, and their 
combined strengths and weaknesses. 
Andretti gives a proper and extensive nod 
to this side of racing, but keeps it in 
perspective. 

Mario Andretti began car racing in Italy 
at the tender age of 13—unbeknownst to 
his parents. When he was 19 they moved 
to the U.S. and he discovered stock cars, 


midgets, and sprints, and went on to excel 
at almost every kind of auto race. 

In this game, Andretti is credited for his 
input on racing strategy. His eclectic and 
versatile career is reflected by the avail¬ 
ability of three types of racing: Sprint, 
Stock, and Indy, with five tracks on the 
circuit for each. Players have the option of 
driving in single exhibition races on any of 
these 15 tracks, competing in one of the 
three circuits, or Career Mode. One-player 
or Two-player Modes are available, at two 
levels of difficulty—rookie or pro. 


mamo imdretti 
rrcird 

Steer your way through three top racing circuits 


There are a number of cars for each 
circuit. Nine different ones are available 
for the Single Race option. Designated by 
number, each has specific performance lev¬ 
els based on equipment (engine, tires, and 
brakes) and crew, rated 0 to 5. 

In Circuit and Career 
Modes, the driver starts with 
class 0 (standard) vehicles and 
must use prize money to 
upgrade. In these modes, 
equipment and ratings can 
continue on up to 10. 

All drivers are paid, but how 
much depends on the position 
at the end of each race. (At Pro 
level, players start with a cash 
advance). 

The differences in each type 
of racing circuit are significant. 

All the Sprint courses are basic 
oval dirt tracks with no pits, 
and there’s no gear shifting—it 
all depends on accelerator, brakes, and 
steering prowess. Taking the 
comers relies a lot on broad- 
sliding (a controlled slide that 
leaves the car positioned to 
take off in a new direction). 
Stock cars, essentially vehicles 
off the assembly line that have 
been structurally revamped and 
fitted with overpowered 
engines, are unstable, tricky on 
cornering—and will probably 
need at least one pit stop 
before the race is over. 

Indy cars are the streamlined 
thoroughbreds of racing, tem¬ 
peramental and responsive to a 
sure hand—but sureness comes 
from familiarity. Driving the 
Indy circuit will surely make or break the 
racing enthusiast. 

One may test each track alone before the 
race, with unlimited time and fuel, no wear 
on the tires, and as mentioned, some help¬ 
ful tips from Andretti, based on perfor¬ 
mance. When the driver is confident in his 
or her knowledge of the track, it’s time to 
qualify. Three laps are allowed, with the 
best speed determining placement in the 
starting lineup. 

In the race, the single player is up 
against nine opponents; two players 


compete against eight computer drivers. 

All have their own names and AI personal¬ 
ities, and there are different drivers in each 
circuit. One may expect to become better 
acquainted with them the more one plays. 


A player may become familiar with a cer¬ 
tain computer driver and recall its charac¬ 
teristics. 

The graphics are excellent throughout, 
including some digitized video clips of 
flagmen and pit crews in action. Sound 
effects are plentiful and simulate the real 
thing nicely and music plays only behind 
the menu screens (either may be switched 
off if desired). The detail is remarkable for 
an 8-Meg cart. 

In Night Driver and other early racing 
games, once a faceless opponent’s car was 
off screen, it was basically gone from the 
face of the Earth; it did not exist any 
longer. With Mario Andretti Racing 
they’re there, and they may well be in front 
of you if you don’t watch out. 

So, to be an all-around racing driver, 
you gotta learn your craft to win. And isn’t 
it fun!? B+ (Ross Chamberlain) 
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phasers during battle, players experience a 
real challenge with some of the more expe¬ 
rienced enemy vessels as they chase those 
ships around the sector. Engagements in 
Echoes are quite exciting. 

The bulk of the game takes place on 
planets and moons using the overhead 
mission view. Each away team has four 
members, and when players select the 
transporter room station from the bridge 
interface, they are able to put together a 
team that is (hopefully) balanced in the 
Technical, Tactical, Health, and Strength 
attributes. Experimentation reveals the best 
choices for away team members from the 
roster, but most combinations should be 
able to complete the missions. 


The graphics in Echoes 
are not revolutionary, but 
they do represent the 
Enterprise , its crew and 
the mission sites with 
crisp colorful depictions. 
The overhead mission 
view is effective for ease 
of control during away 
team assignments. 

STTNG fans should especially like the 
soundtrack, and instantly recognize the 
sound effects and music. Lucky for us 
most of the audio was lifted right from the 
show’s library. 

Echoes captures the essence of fun and 
discovery that the popular long-running 
series provided for a nation of Trek hungry 
viewers, but assigns the responsibility for 
these aspects to the player. The game’s 
interface suits the ST:TNG theme very 
well, so it would not be too brash to expect 
another game with a different story. The 
familiar characters, sounds, humor, and 
action ensure that users feel like they are 
experiencing one of the series’ many plots 
rather than merely playing an outer space 
adventure game with ST:TNG window 
dressing. B+ (Russ Ceccola) 


The ongoing mission continues... 


Star Trek: The Next Generation 
(ST:TNG) is a hot property for game 
companies, and not just because of great 
characters and entertaining plots. The 
people who watch the extremely popular 
syndicated show and those who play 
electronic games are roughly in the same 
demographic group, and that translates into 
an excellent marketing opportunity. 

Now Genesis fans can enjoy the 
ST:TNG universe on their television sets in 
a different, more interactive way than the 
weekly episodes. Echoes from the Past 
is a series of missions, mini-quests and 
conflicts that revolve around the 
Federation/Romulan Neutral Zone, and a 
three-sided struggle to control a powerful 
device. ST:TNG fans will savor the ability 
to control the starship Enterprise, its offi¬ 
cers and away team missions, as well as a 
challenging space adventure with lots of 
action elements. This original, exciting 
game takes them where no Genesis owner 
has gone before. 

Echoes begins with a message from 
Starfleet that orders Captain Jean-Luc 
Picard to head to the Neutral Zone between 
Federation and Romulan space in order to 
supervise some supposedly “lost” 
Romulans. From that point forward, the 
plot of the game twists and turns dynami¬ 
cally, just like one of the televised 
episodes, so that the finale is the only time 
when all elements of the story come 
together. 

Players are sent on missions and have to 
travel from planet to planet as they search 
out the objects, clues, and people they need 
to complete their goals. Echoes is never 
boring, but the level of excitement in the 
plot rises and falls appropriately as the 
game flies along. 

There are three major interfaces in 

Electronic Games 


Echoes. Potential Starfleet members will 
master the controls in a matter of minutes; 
then they can concentrate on the story and 
challenges instead. 

Players conduct the game 
with the bridge controls, 
tactical combat display 
and mission/surface over¬ 
head interface. The 
Enterprise's, bridge is a 
group of control stations 
that players scroll through 


with the directional pad. These are: 
Communications, the Captain’s ready 
room, the Conn, sensors, the ship’s com¬ 
puter, Tactical, Engineering and the 
Transporter (for selecting and beaming 
down away teams). The purpose of each 
station is what players would expect based 
on the show. For example. Captain Picard 
offers advice in his ready room and the 
Conn accesses the navigation controls. 

Ship-to-ship combat takes place from the 
Tactical station’s view. A grid with repre¬ 
sentations of the Enterprise, the hostile 
ship and the surrounding space between 
them takes up the bottom part of the 
screen. The top half is a forward view 
from the bridge. Gauges represent shield 
and hull status for both ships. 

Although it is very easy to control the 
Enterprise and fire photon torpedoes or 
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SHHOOUIRUH 


High-tech low-life in this magical shoot-'em-up thriller 


Shadowrun is set in a dark, near-future 
world where magic has returned to the 
earth. Magic and technology mix in the 
shadows of the huge corporations that run 
the world economy. Intrigue and espionage 
between these corporations has turned into 
a grey market where expendable people do 
the dirty work. This is where the gamer 
comes in. 


Players take the role of a combat trained 
street samurai, cyberspace-running ‘decker 
or magic-using shaman. Whatever the 
profession, the player character’s name and 
goal remain the same; Joshua is trying to 
solve the mystery of his brother Michael’s 
death during a suspicious shadowrun. 

It’s not an easy trail to follow; unlike 
some role-playing games that trace a 
narrow, linear path, Shadowrun is a non¬ 
linear adventure. It’s never too obvious 
where one should go next and there are no 
time constraints on players. That means 
there is no need to rush to the next goal as 
soon as it is discovered. There is time for 
the player to go out and do a few freelance 
runs. This is good because the Shadowrun 
world runs on money. 

Joshua starts out with 20 nuyen, hardly 
enough money to pay for the cheapest 
flophouse in the slums where the game 
begins. 

The first goal here is to get Michael’s 
personal belongings out of said flophouse. 
The proprietor wants 250 nuyen for storage 
fees. After determining that Joshua hasn’t 
got that kind of money, he helpfully 
provides the name and location of a 
gentleman who might need some work 
done for him. Joshua is now on his way to 
his first shadowrun. 


These are low pay, low glory, milk runs 
but after a few jobs, the player should have 
enough cash to get his brother’s stuff out 
of hock. These belongings in turn provide 
the next clue to the mystery, and the game 
progresses. 

That’s pretty much the pattern 
throughout; figure out where the next clue 
lies and then find out how to pay for 
getting there. 

This emphasis on finance 
enhances the cyberpunk feel 
of the game and provides a 
handy tool to motivate 
players. The only way to 
raise Joshua’s skills is via 
the Karma Screen, and the 
only place the player can 
access it is in hotels, which 
cost money to stay in. The 
only way to get most places 
is by taxi, and the average 
taxi ride costs about 35 


nuyen. 

Small change, really, but 
it adds up. This constant 
drain on resources gives the 
player a reason to go on 
more shadowruns, which sometimes can’t 
be completed without the right piece of 
equipment, which must be 
purchased with funds 
gained from shadowrun¬ 
ning. Everything has its 
price and that price is 
usually just out of the 
player’s reach. 

There are more than 
financial obstacles for the 
player to overcome. The 
streets of future Seattle are 
a dangerous place, where 
human and non-human 
thugs wait for a likely 
looking victim. 

Abandoned buildings are 
invariably filled with lurk¬ 
ing ghouls, hoping to catch 
anyone foolish enough to 
wander in. Even after the player gains 
enough street smarts to avoid the nasties, 
there are random events to keep life inter¬ 
esting. 

Despite the dangers, Joshua can never 
really die. Serious injury renders him 
unconscious, then one handy plot device or 
another comes along to rescue him for a 
fee, of course. In this future, even physical 
injury equals financial loss. 


Shadowrun is very playable, despite a 
few flaws. Interaction with other characters 
is a bit stiff and repetitive. People say the 
same things each time Joshua meets them, 
no matter how many times he’s seen them 
before. Talking with a non-player character 
becomes an obstacle in the way of getting 
to the interesting part, the shadowrun. And 
why is the magic-using character limited to 
an alligator shaman? 

Sometimes there aren’t enough clues 
pointing to the next important goal. Too 
many of the milk runs are boring “go there, 
get this, come back here” affairs that 
quickly grow repetitive. The 42(!) page 
manual is heavy on atmosphere and 
abstract information, but largely lacking 
in practical tips and advice needed 
by the new player. 

These complaints are relatively minor 
compared to the overall quality of 
Shadowrun. The graphics in the angled 
top-down perspective are clean and 
serviceable, if nothing else. 

The music and sound effects are more 
engaging. Each bar and dive in Seattle has 
its own distinct music. The abandoned 
buildings have better haunted house music 
than most horror games, and the 


cyberspace sequences (see sidebar) feature 
the best sound and graphics in the game. 

Shadowrun has a wonderful way of 
drawing the game enthusiast into the 
Shadowrun world while being fun, and 
compulsively playable at the same time. 
This is a big game, with a lot of play value. 
It will take many hours to get to the bottom 
of the mystery. Time well spent, chummer. 
H (John Wesley Hardin) 
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DOUBLE ORUnon V: 
THE 5HRD0UI THUS 

The Dragons are back in a street-fightin' mode 


Billy and Jimmy Lee are among the 
most well-known characters in gaming his¬ 
tory, as the brother act that transformed the 
world of side-scrolling street fights in favor 
of angled side-scrolling street fights. Scoff 



The same action and excitement af the 
other aduentures with mare characters. 


if you will, but that small bit of lateral 
liberty paid major dividends. Suddenly 
characters were no longer trapped in a 
two-dimensional universe. A pair of 
gamers, controlling the street fighting 
siblings, could leap on boxes or walk right 
past them, and challenge the fighter in the 
background, mid-ground, or foreground. 

It is, therefore, something of a sad duty 
to report that, with Double Dragon V: The 
Shadow Falls, this venerable franchise has 
been transformed into a Street Fighter 
clone. That’s right, no longer do the broth¬ 
ers Lee fight side-by-side as they wander 
down gang-infested streets and atmospher¬ 
ic waterfront dives. 

The game does have a plot: the evil 


Shadow Master has concocted a deadly 
virus which now threatens everyone in 
Metro City, and it’s up to the player, as 
one of 10 fighters, to fight the Shadow 
Warriors in a variety of locations. 

DD5 offers the standard game variations 
and features: Tournament, Vs. Battle, 

Quest Mode, Battle Demo, Dossiers, and 
Options. Tournament has a solitaire player- 
character fighting a series of opponents in 
standard best-two-of-three-falls format in 
locations selected randomly from the 12 
available scenarios. In Vs. Mode, two 
human gamers go head-to-head. The so- 
called Quest Mode is a bit of a cheat in 
that all it does is format the one-on-one 
fights so they occur in sequence. In 
between each sequence, a static cut scene 
adds meat to the bare bones plot line. 

The Battle Demo Mode is a good way to 
scout the characters (see sidebar), but the 
Dossiers are too whimsical to be of any 
use. Each character’s physical statistics are 
listed (these stats are, of course, utterly 
meaningless in game terms), along with a 
few theoretically amusing specs such as 
Jimmy Lee’s “Dislikes: bad hair days.” 
Each fighter is also assigned a fighting 
style, but once more it’s all gags—some¬ 
times literally (Icepick, for example, is a 
student of “Icekido”). Unfortunately, the 
information the player actually needs is not 
made available (it would be helpful to 
learn, for example, that Countdown can 
transform himself into a rocket). 

Before a fighting series actually begins, 
player ratings are listed in three categories: 
Strength, Defense, and Special. At the start 
of play, every character has three points in 


FIGHT PERSOHIIEL 


Billy Lee — If you don’t know who 
this guy is, please leave this review 
immediately. Same for brother Jimmy, 
both of whom use swords in DD5. 
Jawbreaker — Boasts a big mouth 
and a long tongue, both of which are 
lethal. 

Icepick — A real iceman-type, with a 
crystalline sword to prove it. 

Bones — He’s a dead guy who really 
uses his head — also a machine gun, 
which he swings and uses for leverage, 
planting it like a pole and delivering 
two-legged kicks. 


Sickle — Wears a pair of very sharp. 
Batman-style wrist gauntlets which cut 
to the bottom line very effectively. 
Blade — Has a bionic right eye and a 
pair of wrist-blades. 

Countdown — Has a bionic left eye. 
Can also turn himself into a rocket ship 
and hit his opponent like a missile! 
Trigger Happy — One hand is a can¬ 
non, which he doesn’t hesitate to use. 
Nonetheless, this guy is the game’s 
easiest opponent to beat up on. 

Sekka — The obligatory female war¬ 
rior, complete with metal claws! 
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each category, with players able to subtract 
points to store in Reserve, or in the bank, 
so to speak. This also permits players to 
handicap matches. 

The game is not exactly aimed at hard¬ 
cores; at the Easy setting, it will be no 
problem for most players to dispatch the 
entire crew without even mastering special 
moves. At the end of each fall and match, 
points are awarded for time, health, and 
percentage of blows landed. 

The graphics are a mixed bag. The back¬ 
grounds have a sleek, beautifully colored 
state-of-the-art look, while the character 
sprites are somewhat crude, and not nearly 
enough frames are provided for the combat 
animations. For example, on the slashing 



maneuvers, where a weapon of some sort 
is swung at an opponent, leaving a 
crescent-shaped, white slash on the screen 
in its wake, the use of a single animation 
frame becomes painfully obvious. 

Some of the characters and their fighting 
animations are entertaining—especially the 
character Bones, a kickboxing corpse who 
periodically tips his entire head to a worthy 
opponent. But the combat styles don’t 
show nearly enough variety. There are 
fighters with swords, blades, or other 
weapons, and there are those whose bodies 
are their special powers. 

But the obvious question remains: why 
abandon the format that made this 
franchise a classic? Was the world so 
keenly in need of yet another one-on-one 
fighting game? And why is Williams 
Entertainment (formerly Tradewest) 
surrendering the angled, side-scrolling 
street fight market to Sega’s Streets of 
Rage 3 without even a tussle? 

1+ (Bill Kunkel) 
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THE MOST POPULAR SOCCER 
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Championship Soccer ’94 has arrived, 
intense game of soccer this side of the A 
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Negotiate every mile of 
Maria's career, (ram the 
slide turns in a sprint 
car. through the drafting 
in a stock car. to the 
precise handling of Indy 
car racing. Without so 
much as smelling a fume. 


Mario Andretti was recently named Driver 
of the Quarter Century. Now you can mirror 
the legend's career and take Driver's Ed 
from the man himself. 


Right out of the 
box. use the rookie 
setting.Work your 
way up through sprint 
and stock to the big 
bucks in Indy cars. Just 
like Mario. 



























Mario Andretti has always 
pushed technology to the 
limit. Mario Andretti Racing 
is no exception. Nobody 
else gives you 3 kinds of 
racing. 15 different race¬ 
tracks and no lass of 
speed when you're one-on- 
one against an opponent. 


ANDRETTI 


It's Mario's retirement year. He's the 
only driver in history to win in five 
different decades. From the 1950s into 
the 1990s. if it's in Mario Andretti's 
career, it's in Mario Andretti Racing. 


Andretti likes to see every¬ 
thing on a track. No wonder 
his game has more views 
than anybody else's: nose 
cam. chase car cam, over¬ 
head map. rear, competitor 
and full or split screen. 

Dh yeah, and instant replay 
anytime you want. 
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Drivers belt up and start your engines 


Data East’s OutRunners is the newest 
competitor on the home race car circuit. 
Sega’s deluxe cabinet coin-op roared into 
the top ten poll in Replay Magazine (the 
coin-op trade journal) when the game was 
released last October. Seven months later, 
OutRunners is still burning rubber in 
arcades across the country. 


Genesis owners, however, will no longer 
have to battle the lines to claim the driver’s 
seat at the arcade, thanks to video game 
veteran Data East’s faithful home version. 
OutRunners on the Genesis offers two 
play modes: Arcade and Original. Both 
modes are split-screen, with player one’s 
vehicle depicted in the top half of the 
horizontally divided screen, and player two 
on the bottom. 

Drivers can select from among eight 
different styles of cars, each with its 
special virtues and niggling flaws. Good 
starter cars include Easy Handling and 
Smooth Operator. If players decide to 
upgrade, though, the car characteristics 
should be closely monitored, since 
cornering, acceleration, etc., vary 
significantly among the different vehicles. 
All of the cars are available in manual or 
automatic. 

The 36 courses are spread over 20 
locations, some of them, remarkably, 
underwater. The ten West locations include 
San Francisco, the Pacific Ocean, Japan, 
Germany, the Mediterranean, Hawaii, and 
Egypt. The East environments place 
drivers in Northern Europe, the Atlantic 
Ocean, Kenya, Russia, Spain, the Grand 
Canyon, Sweden, and Australia. 


The Arcade Mode is playable head-to- 
head against either the computer or another 
player, and revolves around beating the 
clock. To finish a race, the driver must 
pass through six stages before time elapses. 

While each stage is selected from one of 
the 36 courses, the lead driver determines 
the circuit. At each checkpoint, there is a 
branch in the road, and 
the frontrunner decides 
which fork to take. If 
the second car misses 
the turn, it will eventu¬ 
ally run out of time, 
lost and alone. A driver 
loses if the timer elaps¬ 
es before the car reach¬ 
es the next checkpoint, 
or before completing 
all six stages. 

In the Original 
Mode, also available 
on this cartridge, the 
lone player- 
character faces a 
greater challenge. 

After selecting a host 
country and receiving 
that nation’s car, the driver must defend 
his country’s honor against a foreign 
competitor. 


If the racer loses the first match, the 
game is over; but, if the player is 
victorious, a new challenge is issued. In 
subsequent races, the user can keep their 
original car, or select one of the defeated 
vehicles. This mode continues until the 
player stockpiles all eight cars, or loses an 
important round. 


The racers are all male, but each car 
comes equipped with a female companion 
whose role seems to be strictly decorative. 
Her main participation occurs at the end of 
the race when a random success or failure 
cut scene is acted out. These animations 
are okay, but nothing spectacular. 

Unfortunately, “nothing spectacular” 
sums up the rest of OutRunners as well. 

In the current pack of realistic and 
entertaining racing games, OutRunners is 
unlikely to seriously challenge the front 
runners. While the textured graphics have a 
unique look, they are hardly realistic. 

When the car collides with another object, 
a thought balloon with the word “ouch” 
appears on screen, rather than an indication 
of how badly the car is damaged. Worse, if 
the car flips—end-over-end, yet—the racer 
and his babe run side-by-side and hop back 
into the wreck without skipping a beat. 

The musical selections, while appropri¬ 
ately varied, don’t capture the excitement 
and intensity of a hot auto race. The sound 
effects of brakes squealing and bumpers 
clashing, meanwhile, are played so 
extensively they begin to sound like weird 
screams, or perhaps even an overly 
strained alien language. 

Even the playability is awry. Drivers 

cannot see behind their 
vehicle (no rear view 
mirror), and maintain¬ 
ing a two-player split¬ 
screen in the single¬ 
player mode is unnec¬ 
essarily tedious. Also, 
obstacles along the 
road ahead are difficult 
to see because the faux 
first-person perspective 
is so close to the 
ground. 

OutRunners also 
takes “game over” 
quite seriously; i.e., 
there is no continue 
option. Instead, the 
game automatically 
reboots, forcing players to scroll through 
the opening screens repeatedly creating a 
frustrating problem. While fans of the 
OutRunners coin-op may be satisfied with 
this offering, racing enthusiasts looking at 
new carts for their libraries are advised to 
check elsewhere in the vast land of racing 
simulations. I (Laurie Yates) 
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Get a handle on PAC-ATTACK, now on Game Gear. 
And hold on tight! 


Falling blocks, meddling ghosts 
and three game modes to 
keep you puzzled. 

It’s a brain-busting, 
quick thinking 
challenge. 


GAME GEAR 




























BUBER R' STM 


the different puzzles, traps, and pitfalls. 
The cartoon graphics are superb and often 
laugh-out-loud funny. 

The Alien Forest is beautiful. When the 


Playing stupid was 


Bubba ’N’ Stix is the story of a chinless 
trucker from Earth (Bubba) and his friend, 
an alien who looks like a stick (Stix). Both 
are captives of an alien zookeeper and it’s 
the gamer’s job to help them escape. 


At first glance, Bubba ’N’ Stix is a 
typical side-scrolling action game with a 
dumber than usual premise. Fortunately, 
Bubba ’N’ Stix has a few saving graces. 
One is a very appealing presentation; the 
artists at Core Design are masters of the 
interactive cartoon, and the soundtrack 
alone gives the game a great deal of its 
funky, dopey appeal. 

Still, Bubba ’N’ Stix would be too 
stupid to live if it were only a side¬ 
scrolling, running, jumping game with 
good graphics. Fortunately, B’N’S is not 
an average action game. Actually, it’s not 
an action game at all. 

Bubba ’N’ Stix relies on over 100 
kinetic puzzles, spread out on five levels 
and five bonus levels. Stix is the brains of 
the pair and he (she? it?) is also the key to 
the myriad puzzles the two face on their 
journey home. 

Stix is good to have around. Being a 
stick, he doesn’t mind being used to solve 
the puzzles a stranded redneck might 
encounter on an alien planet. Stix is. 


children (and easily frustrated adults) may 
find some of the puzzles too challenging. 

Stumped gamers will put Stix and Bubba 
through every possible move, no matter 
how senseless. Often, that’s the point; the 
least obvious action is the correct one. 

The 340 frames of animation accompany 


game starts, there is a tree on-screen to the 
left. As Bubba turns his back on it, the tree 
opens a pair of eyes and creeps menacingly 
toward him. When Bubba turns to face it, 
the tree stops moving, and it’s eyes close. 
The line that a moment ago formed a 
snarling mouth now traces an innocuous 
smile. No matter how fast or how many 
times Bubba turns around, he can never 
catch the tree looking malevolent. The tree 
may creep up but it doesn’t do any harm to 
Bubba. It’s one of many neat, fun, pieces 
of window dressing. 

Sprite registration problems make a few 
of the puzzles harder to solve. They 


become a matter of trying to figure out 
which arbitrary on-screen spot Bubba must 
be in to accomplish an action. Some 
players might find the added touches, like 
blowing leaves in the Alien Forest, a bit 
distracting. 

Bubba doesn’t have a 
whole lot of stamina to do a 
lot of jabbing and jogging. 

If you do, the player can 
bum up his extra lives 
quickly. The Options screen 
allows the player to start 
with up to six lives, so this 
is not too bad. Also, there 
are continues, and the play¬ 
er is given a password at the 
end of each level, so tedious 
repetition is kept to a mini¬ 
mum. Besides, there’s too 
much eye candy here for 
things to grow dull quickly. 
Bubba ’N’ Stix isn’t on 
completely new turf here; Toejam and 
Earl II mined this funky ground before. 
Still, video games are getting hipper, side¬ 
scrolling games are getting smarter and 
smarter, and Bubba ’N’ Stix are here to 
show just how much fun it can be to play 
stupid. B (John Wesley Hardin) 


never so much fun 


among other things, a prybar, a pool-cue, a 
baseball bat, a lever, a climbing tool and a 
potent weapon. Bubba can wield Stix at 
close range or throw him at a target. Stix 
will fly out and return, boomerang-style, to 
Bubba’s hands. 

No two puzzles are the 
same, and each puzzle is 
tailored to the level in 
which it appears. In the 
Alien Forest, Bubba must 
use Stix to 
move boul¬ 
ders, climb 
over obsta¬ 
cles, and 
subdue all 
the malevo¬ 
lent alien 
critters. In 
Waldo’s 
Starship, 
there is less 

bashing of bad guys and 
more puzzle solving. Here, 

Stix is good for throwing 
switches, pushing levers, 
and prying open stubborn 
hatches. 

All of the puzzle solving is in the con¬ 
text of the adventure, so things flow well 
from one mind-bending riddle to the next. 
Bubba ’N’ Stix is funny and nonviolent 
enough for the whole family, but younger 
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You find all this and more only in the 
Biggest and Best video game maga¬ 
zine! Be the first to get every action- 
packed page delivered to your door by 
subscribing today! 


Each big full-color issue of EGM is 
packed with In-Your-Face information 
and exclusive coverage of the hottest 
video game action you can find. 


EGM is the only mag loaded with 
special pull-out strategy guides, killer 
maps and super secrets that will send 
your scores soaring! 






















LORD OF THE RIHC5 

Tolkien's Touchstone fantasy comes to SIUES 


Long before Dungeons & Dragons was 
created, a man named J.R.R. Tolkien 
chronicled the history of the great War of 


the Ring, which occurred in the Third Age 
of Middle-Earth. This epic heroic trilogy, 
known collectively as The Lord of the 
Rings, is the touchstone for fantasy quest 
aficionados. 

The Lord of the Rings is broken into 
three parts, only the first of which is 
actually covered in this game, dubbed 
“Volume One.” The Fellowship of the 
Ring sets up the story line, with back¬ 
ground material provided by Tolkien’s 
children’s book prequel. The Hobbit. The 
Council has learned about the Ring of 
Power's properties and has determined the 
Ring must be destroyed. Frodo Baggins, 
as caretaker of the Ring, and eight faithful 
companions travel to Mount Doom, in the 
very center of the dark kingdom of 


Flue-Player Interactiue 


Players who have Bullet-Proof 
Software's Super Link Multi-Player 
Adapter (MPA) will be able to increase 
the fun of playing LotR. 

With the MPA plugged into the second 
controller slot, each player can control a 
specified character. Player one is Aragom, 
and Player two is Frodo. Player three cor¬ 
responds with Sam, four with Pippin and 
five operates Merry. If Gimli joins the 
party, player five assumes control of him. 

During the quest, players can leave and 
rejoin without resetting the game. When 
there aren't individual human players, the 
AI will play the necessary roles. 


Mordor, to cast the Ring into the Fire. 
The Two Towers opens with Frodo, and 
his servant Sam, traveling toward 

Mordor. Frodo's other companions 
have been caught in a traitorous 
strategy and must face the battles 
and perils of Middle-Earth on 
their own. The Return of the 
King concludes the story with the 
Ring's destruction. The power of 
evil is broken, but at a price. 

Tolkien's cataclysmic struggle 
between good and evil was first 
electronically reenacted by Virgin. 
Under the Melbourne House label, 
the publisher released J.R.R. 
Tolkien's War in 
Middle-Earth for: 
ety of computer systems 
in the late 1980s. Interplay 
subsequently acquired the 
license and released a PC and 
multimedia edition. Now, 

Interplay is making it possible for 
video gamers to assume the role 
of Frodo and challenge the evil 
Lord Sauron for dominion over 
Middle-Earth. 

Frodo, as player-character, 
must talk to the other residents of 
Hobbit on and gather as much 
information as possible before 
asking others to join the quest. 

Frodo's fellow questers include his 
loyal servant and close friend, Samwise 
"Sam" Gamgee; Pippin Took, the irre¬ 
sponsible son of the Thane of the Shire; 
Meriadoc "Merry"Brandybuck, Frodo's 
cousin and Pippin's best friend; Aragom, 
a human who is an expert swordsman and 
warrior; Gimli, a dwarf who has great 
prowess with an axe; and Legolas, a 
brave and noble elf. Gandalf the wizard 
visits the party in a guest star capacity to 
impart teachings and advice which are 
imperative to the success of the quest. 

Three types of weapons are used in 
The Lord of the Rings. The Hobbits are 
restricted to daggers, but can move 
through six different classes of short 
blade, from the Old Dagger to the Sting. 
Aragom can use swords, starting with the 
Light Sword and progressing to Glamdar. 
Gimli, the dwarf, specializes in axes and 
can earn three different types. 

Armor is crucial for withstanding 
assaults. Initially, the p-c begins only 
with a cloak. However, if the quest is 



managed well, the cloak can be turned in 
for leather armor, and then chain. By the 
later part of the adventure, players may 
discover plate or mithril armors. 

A plethora of non-weapon items must 
be sought and gathered up as well. In 
addition to the standard gold and keys, the 
p-c must find two items for Gandalf (the 
Elvish Book and Gateway Gems). If the 
party stumbles upon the Lost Amulet, they 
earn a substantial reward. Health items 
that can be obtained include magic moss 
to neutralize snake bites; athelas major, 
possessing miraculous healing properties; 
mushrooms, both medicinal and subtenant. 


and magic ferns as bandages. 

Interplay did a great job with the sound¬ 
track and graphics. The medieval music, 
which utilizes their new proprietary 
A.R.D.I. technology, is very realistically 
rendered and evokes the period well. The 
rotoscoped player animations are impres¬ 
sive, and the animated cut scenes, from 
Ralph Bakshi’s feature film, are appropri¬ 
ately cinematic. 

Interplay didn't stint on the playability, 
either. While the status bar can be clicked 
on or off, pressing the select button gives 
the player access to the Status Screen. The 
player uses the top L and R buttons to 
scroll through the character representa¬ 
tions. One of the apparent reasons for the 
streamlining of the command screen is the 
compatibility of The Lord of the Rings 
with the SNES mouse. 

The Lord of the Rings provides a fun 
romp through Middle-Earth, and lives up 
to the majesty of the very popular novel. 
B+ (Laurie Yates) 
















(ybermorph (By Atari for Jaguar) There’s 
something quite... pleasant about this 
would-be blockbuster, in which players 
fly a faux first-person shape-shifting 
spaceship with a female persona that talks 
to you (she even says “Ouch!” after taking 
a hit). If the polygon graphics used in this 
game weren’t so skimpily rendered, it 
would be an instant classic. As it is, the 
game still possesses an amazingly calm¬ 
ing, almost hypnotic effect on most play¬ 
ers. B (Bill Kunkel) 

FIFO Sutter (By EA Sports for Genesis) 
With all the mediocre soccer games which 
have sprouted in the wake of the rapidly- 
fizzling World Cup hoopla, it’s amazing 



fl tap-notch action soccer simulation by 
EH Sports just in time for the Ulorld tup. 


that this gem wasn’t overlooked. Despite 
the lack of a fancy license, FIFA is as 
good a soccer game as NHL ‘94 is a 
hockey game—and that’s some serious 
praise, indeed. 

Only problem: sometimes this game can 
become so Zen-like, the gamer may begin 
to wonder if it’s playing itself, n (Bill 
Kunkel) 

Ken Griffey Jr. presents major League 
Baseball (By Nintendo for SNES) One 
more baseball game where the title char¬ 
acter is the only real player on the field. 
Fortunately, Nintendo did license the team 
names and some extra stadiums from 
Major League Baseball. The game has a 
nice enough interface, but the graphics are 
out of whack—and why does the outfield 
seem to go on for miles and miles? 

B- (Bill Kunkel) 

R.B.I. Baseball '94 (By Tengen for 

Genesis) One of the oldest and most 
respected baseball franchises in the video 
game field is back in a 16-Meg format 
with plenty of neat new features. Game 
play is double the speed of last year’s edi¬ 
tion, baseball card-style illustrations are 
used for all players (the game has the 
Major League Baseball Player’s 
Association sanction), and the entire audio 
package has been kicked up a notch. Fans 


of the series will love it, but those who 
still haven’t been converted will find the 
perspective overly foreshortened, giving 
the infield a cramped feel. B+ (Bill 
Kunkel) 


d (By Nintendo for SNES) 
This heavily-hyped 24-Meg arcade-style 
brainbuster casts the player as (female) 
bounty hunter Samus Aran, established 
nemesis of the airborne lifeform dubbed 
‘Metroids.’ Although it’s essentially a sc: 
fi shooter, this game is deep, with tons ol 
strategy for players to sink their teeth into. 
Hardcore. H (Bill Kunkel) 

Voung merlin (By Virgin for SNES) A 
bold and mostly successful experiment by 
Westwood Associates: an almost totally 
text-free (the developers couldn’t come i 
with a visual expression of the concept 
“meanwhile”) adventure that relies on 
intuitive pictographs for communication. 
With 10 worlds to explore, this multi¬ 
directional, multi-planed scroller provides 
plenty of puzzle solving and opportunities 
to employ clever strategy. The graphics 
and animations are enchanting, and the 
musical score by Dwight Okahara, Frank 
Klepacki, and Paul Mudri is first-rate. 

Totally non-violent and intuitive, 

Young Merlin makes an ideal introduc¬ 
tion to the genre for youngsters. B+ 

(Laurie Yates) 

Ulorld Series Baseball (By Sega for 
Genesis) Sega pretty much settles the 
question of who has the hottest baseball 
video game with this visually exhilarating, 


-'h 






Unique field perspertiues and a pitcher/ 
batter duel, make far an excellent game. 

multi-perspective simulation. Sega also 
licensed both Major League Baseball (for 
use of the game’s title as well as team 
names and logos) and the MLB Player’s 
Association (for use of players and statis¬ 
tics), insuring that World Series would 
be the killer baseball game. 

But the main attraction is still the sexy 
catcher’s-eye view used in pitching and 
batting confrontations. Extremely hot and 
well worth a trial run in your collection of 
sports simulations. B (Bill Kunkel) 


THE Finni GRRDE 


The folloiuing chart details the 
thoughts and opinions af seueral 
different EG editors, and their 
opinions an some af the latest 
. In the future 




AstefiX 8 The Brest Rescue 

B+ 

A- 

B 

B 

Castlevania Bloodlines 

A 

B+ 

A 

Champ. W.C. Soccer 

A 


B- 

B- 

Chester Cheetah 

C 

C- 
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Choplifter 3 

B- 

B 

B 

B+ 

Daffg Duck: Mamin Miss. 

B 

B+ 

B+ 

B 

Disney's Aladdin m 

A 

A+ 

A 

A 

Eye of Beholder 

B 

B 

B+ 


Incredible Hoik 

B 

B+ 

A- 

B 

Fire Striker 

C+ 

C 


B+ 

Flashback A- 

B+ 


B- 

Flintetones: Ireasoro. 

B 

B 

B 

B- 

Goofy's History Tour 

B- 

A- 

B 


The Jetsons_ 

C+ 

C 

B+ 

C+ 

Liberty or Death 

B 

C+ 



Lotus II 

B- 

C+ 

C+ 

B 

King of Dragons 

c+ 

B 


Megaman Soccer 

A- 

A- 

B- 

B 

Mutant League Hockey C 

C+ 

0 

B+ 

NBA Jam 

A 

A 

A+ 

B+ 


B 

c+ 

B 

Pele Soccer 

B+ 


B 

B- 

Pirates of Daik Water 

C 


B- 


Prince of Persia iBoni 

B 

B 

A- 

A- 

Raiden uegi 

B+ 

A 


Ranma 1/2: Hard Bottle 

B 

C 

B 

C+ 

Rocko's Modern Life 

B+ 

B+ 

B+ 


Romance 3 King. Ill 

B 

B 

A 


Side Packet isnesi 

B+ 

C+ 

A 

B 

Skitchin' 

B+ 

B- 

A 


Sub-Terrania 

B 

B+ 

B+ 

B+ 

Super Pinball: .the Mo* 

C- 

D 

B- 

C 

Saturday Night Slammasters 

B- 

B 


B- 

Suzuka 8 Hours 

B- 

B- 

B 


Tempest 2000 

A 

A+ 

A 

A 

Time Trax 

B- 

c 

B 

Space Ace 

B- 

B 



Tum& Bum: no n v zone - 

C+ 

B- 

A- 



Ken Griffey Baseball by llintendo offers si 
action, yet foils io other areas of game play. 







































NWEIHOFT: STRHIW'5 

possession 

Explore a dark and mysterious 3-D world 


Ravenloft: Strahd’s Possession is the 
first game in TSR’s extremely popular 
Ravenloft game world and also the first 
product from the newly-named Dream- 
Forge Intertainment of Western, PA. 

DreamForge has a history of success in 
the adventure/RPG genre, mostly as Event 
Horizon Software (Dark Spyre, The 
Summoning and Veil of Darkness). 
Dungeon Hack was their last product; the 
company’s name changed during the 
game’s development cycle. Ravenloft 
also introduces DreamForge’s new 3-D 
interface. The combination of an interest¬ 
ing new world and a new interface ensures 
that fans of past SSI AD&D games will 
greatly enjoy this one. 

The background is a basic quest story, 
but full of plot twists and creative story¬ 
telling. Count Strahd Von Zalovich, Lord 
of Barovia and one of the Ravenloft 
world’s major characters, has stolen a 
magical amulet from Lord Dhelt. 

The player controls a party of 


TEIH SPECS 


PUBLISHER: S5I 
DESIGUER: Chris Straka 


SVSTEIH: 

ms-nos (also cn-Rom) 

THEIHE: 

Rale-playing 

HD SPACE: 

2B mB 

PLOVERS: 

1 

IEUEL5: 

n/n 


characters (initially two, but as many as 
four) in an adventure to recover the 
amulet and survive the creepy monsters 
and supernatural enemies of Ravenloft. 
The game’s atmosphere is right out of a 
Hammer horror movie, quite perfect for 
the supernatural subject matter. 

Ravenloft was such a success for TSR 
in paper format that the computer version 
should be equally popular, especially con¬ 
sidering how nice a job DreamForge did 
with the design. 

Strahd’s Possession uses a full 3-D 
view window with four character portraits 


at the bottom of the screen. Players can 
click these to access inventory and stats. 
Arrow icons below the view window 
control movement, but it is much easier to 
simply move the mouse around the win¬ 
dow to travel through the first-person 
perspective, 3-D dungeons and towns. 

The inventory/character windows are 
complete and laid out clearly so players 



Listen to the characters uuell and maybe 
you will SDlue the puzzle and win. 
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sound effects and haunting music. 
Players feel as if they are in 
Transylvania (or some other country that 
ends in “ania” or “avia”) when they 
wander through the land. The 3-D 
graphics are smooth and especially 
impressive because of the background 
detail in each scene. 

Those who buy the CD-ROM version 
of Strahd’s Possession will discover a 
much higher level of entertainment. 
DreamForge designed the game specifi¬ 
cally as a CD-ROM adventure and pro¬ 
duced the floppy disk version as a subset 
of the CD-ROM game. 

Although floppy disk players will 


will have no trouble with the more routine 
actions in the game. Exploration of the 
vast game world is far more enjoyable in 
3-D than in an overhead view. It’s nice to 
see more developers producing games 
with this perspective. 

Game play is easy to learn in Strahd’s 
Possession, but the puzzles are creative, 
and there are many intricacies that players 
might miss. Elements like hidden buttons 
and levers, strange room layouts and mag¬ 
ical items might confuse certain players. 

The menagerie of monsters is impres¬ 
sive and leans toward the supernatural and 
evil. The different types of lycanthropes, 
zombies, ghosts, demons and other evil 
creatures will keep players busy far into 
the night (and day!). 

Strahd’s Possession is an RPG that 
really suits cleric classes because of their 
bless spell and other holy abilities. Players 
will enjoy the game with any class charac¬ 


ters, but there’s more variety in the NPCs 
who join the party to bring the total to its 
maximum number. 

Strahd’s Possession is full of cinemat¬ 
ics, detailed graphics, appropriately eerie 


enjoy Strahd’s Possession, those with 
CD-ROM drives will experience a richer 
game with 355 Megabytes of speech, 
audio effects, an uninterrupted music 
score and cinematic storytelling screens. 
The CD-ROM version is the full incarna¬ 
tion of DreamForge’s efforts, but either 
version is a quality RPG. 

Strahd’s Possession is the perfect way 
to begin a series of games based on the 
Ravenloft world. SSI’s new approach, to 
produce games as complete entities 
instead of parts in a series (the bane of the 
“Gold Box” games), which they began 
with Dark Sun, works quite well. They 
should continue this method indefinitely. 

It gives different designers a chance to 
make their own mark on the RPG market 
with an AD&D game. This should be 
helpful to all the young designers out 
there who want to succeed. 

Strahd’s Possession is another fine 
example of DreamForge’s skills and a fun 
way to explore a land where things always 
go bump in the night. B+ (Russ Ceccola) 


Jim Namestka, producer of Strahd’s 
Possession and president of Dream¬ 
Forge, recently described the develop¬ 
ment of the game and DreamForge’s 
future plans 

DreamForge had great success 
working with SSI on The Summon¬ 
ing, Dungeon Hack, and Veil of 
Darkness. Namestka admitted that 
“SSI wanted Ravenloft to be a high- 
end game and at first we weren’t con¬ 
sidered because we didn’t have the 
track record.” But then DreamForge 
showed SSI their 3-D engine that they 
had developed. “The technology was 
designed before any game could be 
attached to it,” Namestka stated, but it 


was exactly this technology that 
would work so well for Strahd’s 
Possession. 

DreamForge’s next project will be a 
game based on Menzoberranzan, an 
underground city of dark elves. 
Namestka avowed that “we want to 
develop high-impact games, unique in 
their own sense, not just AD&D prod¬ 
ucts.” A game to follow Menzoberran¬ 
zan may be more of a graphic adven¬ 
ture than an RPG. 

Namestka and everyone at Dream¬ 
Forge enjoys their work and he 
revealed that “we play our games after 
they’re finished and still enjoy them. 
That’s our test that the game is good.” 


Electronic Ernes 
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TFK: mmm FIGHTER 
EHPERMIEItT 

Pilot the most advanced fighting jets in the world 


While approaching the ground target, 
two Mig-29s suddenly appear in the threat 
indicator. The pilot switches from Ground 
Attack Mode to Air-to-Air Mode, then 
locks and fires two AAAM missiles, which 
speed unerringly toward a destructive 
conclusion. A SAM lights up the threat 
indicator: the pilot turns so the missile is 
approaching on his 3-6 line, drops a few 
chaff, and turns into the path of the missile. 
As the SAM runs out of fuel and drops to 
earth, the pilot returns to his attack pattern, 
toggles laser targeting, starts the iron death 
to its destination, pulls his left hand throttle 
back to 60 percent, and opens the air-brake 
boards. When the first laser-guided bomb 
impacts, a second is let loose on a different 
target, and it’s time to go home. Ain’t 
technology grand?! 

TFX allows a computer jockey to pilot 
the Nighthawk F-l 17A Stealth Fighter, the 
canard wing equipped Eurofighter 2000, 
and the stealth capable Lockheed F-22 
Superstar. The player can also put hands 
on high-tech armament such as the not-yet- 
released 124-mile-range AAAM and 
AAARM missiles with speeds of Mach 6 
and 5, respectively. 

TFX uses high-quality, real-time gener¬ 
ated 3-D graphics for ground and air 
objects, scenery, and targets. This is a far 
cry from the original F-29 Retaliator simu¬ 
lator produced by Martin Kenwright. 

TFX plays in arcade mode, similar to 
“instant action” in other sims, with five 
levels of progressively increasing difficul- 


ty, quick in- 

and-out battles, and automatic 
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arming. Access to tour-of-duty and flash 
point story lines is through the completion 
of 10 United Nations training missions, 
which familiarize a would-be pilot with the 
operations of weapons and systems. 

There’s also a bypass sequence. 

Tour-of-Duty missions involve too-brief 


briefings and World Wide News Network 
coverage of events based in Somalia, Iraq, 
Yugoslavia, the South Atlantic, Libya, 
United States, and Colombia. Five Flash 
Point mission scenarios revolve around an 
“interactive soap opera” story line, similar 
to those in Strike Commander. If the over 
200 pre-programmed missions available 
need supplementation, the UN Commander 
mission editor plans and saves custom 
missions from over 5 million square miles 
of digitized terrain from geo-survey data 
and satellite pictures. 



Choose from 18 weapons, including 
laser-guided bombs and missile technology 
in development, such as the AAAM. The 
cruise and maverick missile systems are 
difficult to use, but the air-to-air AAAM 
won’t miss even the most agile enemy 
fighter, and the game seems to have been 
built around the laser guided bomb system 
which allows the player to pinpoint bomb 
targets. There are over 74 separate configu¬ 
rations for armament and control. 

The views are spectacular, especially the 
virtual Cockpit Mode which allows the 
pilot to slowly turn his head through a 360- 
degree arc, with all the parts of the plane 
and exterior in 3-D. Many players may be 
upset that there is no target tracking mode 
nor the ability to pan to an up view. 

The high-resolution graphics are graced 
with many little details, like graffiti under 
bridges, and superb weather effects, like 
snow and rain. However, overall, the shad¬ 
ed grey-and-olive world is boring on long 
flights. Thankfully these can be bypassed 
with a time compression key. 


Control keys are unreliable. The 98-page 
unindexed manual is occasionally brilliant, 
but not up to the standards set by 
Microprose and Spectrum HoloByte. 

TFX lacks the coordinated precision and 
cooperative fighting abilities seen in other 
flight simulators. The comprehensive, all- 
directional radar, malfunctioning cruise 



Radar and directional finding templates 
help ta coordinate in the heat af battle. 


missiles and Mavericks, incomplete manu¬ 
al, all too short briefings, and poor in-flight 
mapping system make this a guarded buy. 

On the other hand, it is a remarkable 
flight simulator with complex and 
advanced controls, engaging music by 
Barry Leach, 700K of speech, accurate 
flight models, wonderfully rendered 3-D 
graphics, a virtual cockpit, and three 
dimensional enemy artificial intelligence. 
TFX provides the chance to fly some of 
the most high-tech, advanced ordnance in 
the world. So sit back and enjoy this good 
flight simulation. B- (Al Giovetti) 


FLVinC TIPS 


Martin Kenwright, managing director. 
Digital Image Design, a native Liver¬ 
pudlian, an art college grad who enjoys 
driving his classic TVR Griffith Chimera 
sportscar, is surprised that he has a staff 
of 20 working on new projects—quite a 
step up from programming F-29 in his 
bedroom. 

He suggests flying under bridges to 
read the graffiti and ejecting upside 
down from the plane to view the disem¬ 
boweled body sequences. He most 
enjoys the real-world feeling he gets 
when flying a TFX mission, “taking off 
in a stealth bomber at night and flying 
toward the ever-enlarging Adriatic sea, 
moving through a cloud bank, approach¬ 
ing the target with its city lights, watch¬ 
ing the AAA come up around the ship, 
fueling mid-air, and returning home to 
read the Herald Tribune coverage. 

“Before you know it, you have spent 
two hours in the air, and you really feel 
like you have done something. ” 
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Give Your loystitk 
a Thrill. 


n the early 21st century, staged fight¬ 
ing has become a lucrative profession for 
female hardbodies, with dozens of legal 
arenas in the city. But for the leanest, 
| meanest warriors, the real money comes 
^ from the illegal bouts held outside 
the city. It’s the hottest day of the 
W summer and you’re baking inside 
/' a dilapidated warehouse. You — 
I I and your opponent — wear the latest 
1 in MECHA armor. The best fighting 
armor in the world. 
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SPECTRE 

UK 

Real-time combat in a 
sparsely surreal world 


Hart was gliding along the boundary of 
the 1/2-mile square playing field at 140 
miles-per-hour, in a 30-foot long Spectre 
vehicle modified for speed at the expense 
of weapons and shields. He scanned the 
playfield for enemies with his interocular 
heads-up-display. At this level, even the 
walls and mud pools followed him around 
menacingly. The real problem was not the 
13 different types of enemy artificial intel¬ 
ligences, but that out in the net there could 
be as many as seven other humans looking 
to clean his clock. Sweat beaded on Hart’s 
forehead in anticipation of the coming 
fight. 

Spectre VR is the latest in a series of 
updates on several types of arena combat. 



The game most closely resembles the 
arcade game Tank or Activision’s 


Battletech. One to eight user-controlled, 
customizable ships move through 77 levels 
and three matrices of playfields, with 16 
different objectives, such as capture the 
flag, destroy the enemy players or base, 
kick a cyberball through a goal, tag, keep 
away, zone control, and others. 

The VR stands for “Virtual Reality ” but 
the austere game environs do not resemble 
the current trend for intricate detail seen in 
the new virtual reality products, such as 
The 7th Guest or Arena. 

Spectre’s virtual reality is played out on 
a predominantly black, 1/2-mile square 
playing field with primary colored, texture- 
mapped, light-sourced, filled polygon 
objects, and enemies. The action is viewed 
from either a first-person or overhead 
perspective. Depending on the options, the 
player can choose to jump or fly freely, 
without regard to gravity, high above the 
surface or run submerged in a liquid-like 
negative cyberspace. 


In the Solitaire Mode, the numerous 
enemies and opponents respond with 
increasing intelligence, weapons, and speed 
until somewhere around level 100, after 
which the game becomes too difficult, full 
pallet is used to produce the shading, light 
sourcing, distance shading, and the 
dithered horizon effect. The animated 
shapes are quite quick and were created on 
3-D studio, Presto 3-D, Swivel, and Photo 
Shop. On slower 
machines, the 640x400 
high-resolution detail can 
be turned down. The 
boxed disk version of 
Spectre will play only in 
320x200 low-resolution 
while in DOS. Details 
can be adjusted to 
increase game speed on 
slower machines. 

The CD-ROM version 
of Spectre, planned for a 
May release, has not only 
the 640x200 high-resolu¬ 
tion graphics but also 
tech-noir style full- 
motion video scenes with 
four human actors and 
speech. Tech-noir film 
style, as used in Terminator and Ridley 
Scott’s Alien, utilizes dark and foreboding 
scenes with intricate technical detail in the 
background. 

The disk version of Spectre uses more 
than 100 unique, texture-mapped videos 
with human speech of 30 to 120 seconds 
each. These videos run continuously on 
billboard-like screens throughout the game. 
The AI monitors the action and if things 
lag beyond a certain level, videos will 
announce when enemies have been 
released into the net, and other plot-driving 
events. 

Spectre is a real-time combat, solo, or 
multiplayer game, which requires fast- 
paced reflexive playing with situations that 
require think-through strategy. When the 
game is really humming along, the player 


thinks while acting at high speed in a kind 
of suspended animation which simulates 
actual combat conditions. Null-, phone- 
modem, and Novell and DOS network 
multiplayer modes make competition 
between eight devious and dangerous 
human opponents possible. “VRchetect” 
allows players to create their own levels. 

Morey Goldstean composed two dozen 
original songs in the selectable styles of 


rock ‘n’ roll, cyber-techno pop, “VR 
Bach,” and New Age. The context-sensi¬ 
tive music changes tempo to fit the 
situation. Music and sound effects can be 
turned on and off at the user’s option. Over 
50 digital human voices and Foley sound 
effects produce emotional responses when 
paired with game actions. 

Average game playing time is four 
minutes, with no save games. A radar 
screen centered on the player ship in 
overhead perspective makes the game 
easier to play. Those who like real-time 
combat, modem-play options, and no save 
games probably will like this fast-paced, 
lightning-like action shoot-’em-up. 

Spectre may even surpass Doom in the 
new worlds and religions that will be 
christened in its honor. B- (Al Giovetti) 


suBLiminm power 


Moses Ma, physicist, astronomer, 
and assistant to a nobel prize-winning 
scientist, founded Velocity and came 
up with the original Spectre concept. 
“The videos are used to advance the 
action. Instead of the game being 
scripted, the videos will respond to 
what you are doing in the game. If you 
are just sight-seeing, the game will 
notice the lull in the action and trigger 
the release of more aggressive enemies. 
The release of these enemies, what we 
call a seeded dynamic action point, will 
be announced by an appropriate quick- 


time “tech-noir” video in the Windows 
version.” The tech-noir films are 
designed to cause a feeling of dark 
foreboding in the player, making the 
game more interesting. 

“Spectre uses subliminal voice and 
sound effects to elicit emotion in the 
player. The subliminal sound of a tele¬ 
phone ringing is used to cause the 
player anxiety when the game becomes 
dangerous. If you hit an acid pool, the 
subliminal sound of an actor groaning 
in real pain gives the player a full 
emotional pain response.” 
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uinnwTE Domnin 

Build lands in pursuit of a quest for stolen jewels 


A nameless prince of the medieval fanta¬ 
sy world of Genesia defiled the tomb of the 
god Neort and stole its nine sacred jewels 
to adorn his beloved woman. The wrath of 
the gods fell on Genesia, scattering the 
jewels to the four winds. Three descen¬ 
dants of that tomb-defiling prince now 
compete for the favor of the gods by 
returning seven of the nine jewels to 
Neort’s tomb. Thus begins Ultimate 
Domain, an interesting strategy game with 
a less-than-interesting and over-used plot. 

Five different maps of 
Genesia are laid out on a 
chess-like grid of 8x8 
squares, with mountains, 
water, plains, trees, and 
lakes. Each square is a 
separate land with its own 
flag. The warring princes 
can be easy, average, or 
hard competitors in the 
race to find the jewels, or 
defeat the rival princes by 
force of arms, invention, or 
economy. Five maps and 
three levels of difficulty 
result in 15 different games 
to play. 

Each Genesian land is 
composed of a 16x16 map 
of individual movement and building 
squares. Given sufficient funds and time, a 
prince or captain can build, in true 
SimCity or Dune II fashion, one of 12 
different types of buildings on each of the 
lands’ 256 squares. Buildings range from 
temples, which store jewels and improve 
conditions (for a price), to warehouses, 
which store commodities. Drills produce 
stone and metal, two elements used in 
building. 

Genesia is populated by very small, ani¬ 
mated people. These tiny people get mar¬ 
ried, have children, produce useful game 
items, pay taxes, grow older, and die. Each 
person has a sex, age, morale, and one of 
eight professions, such as carpenter, 
woodsman, inventor, or warrior. 



Inventors, like the scientists in 
Civilization, determine the technological 
level of the princes’ colonies. The higher 
the technology, the better the weapons of 
the princes’ armies and the more efficient 
the princes’ tradesmen. Initially all armies 
are composed of average foot soldiers with 
no weapons or armor. Invent a leather strap 
and armies can be horsemen. Invent the 
bow and armies can be archers. Better 
weapons and armor come with each inven¬ 
tion and culminate with the broadsword. 


platemail, ships that can fire cannons, and 
balloons that can drop bombs. 

The tools of industry are as important as 
the tools of war. Fertilizer increases the 
food production of farms. Wagons spread 
resources from where there are surpluses to 
where there are shortages. Ships carry 
armies to colonize land across the seas. 
Shops facilitate trade with rival princes. 
Barracks generate armies, but also negoti¬ 
ate trade agreements and peace treaties. 

The 16-Bit game engine is one of the 
few new games that does not run in pro¬ 
tected mode. The high-resolution, 
640x480x16, color-textured, light-sourced, 
hand-drawn, bitmapped graphics, and full- 
cartoon animations are done in a bright, 
predominantly green and brown gothic 
style reminiscent of Medieval Europe 
around 700 AD. Each building and prince 
has its own medieval-classical theme 
music. The digital Foley sound effects of 
rain, wind, birds, explosions, snow, and 
others are used sparingly but effectively. 

The fully mouse-controlled game 
engine, without comprehensive keyboard 
controls, has an overhead oblique map 
view of the world, with a series of 13 



icon-based game controls. Progress updates 
are printed above the map, which scrolls 
clumsily with mouse or keyboard. Game 
controls allow for independent adjustment 
of music and effects volume, and provide 
slots for a woefully inadequate six save 
games. The 74-page manual is incomplete 
(as are those for many European projects). 

The lives of these little computer people 
exert an irresistible pull on the game play¬ 
er, drawing him/her closer into the role of 
playing their god. Hours fall away as one 
heeds the call to stewardship over these 
tiny lives. One can lose days to the task of 
developing a colony on each land, which 
expands to more and more of the 64 lands. 
Null and phone-modem play add another 
level of difficulty against the most danger¬ 
ous opponent in the world—humans. 

A CD-ROM version should be out by 
the time this is published, with animated 
characters in all buildings, full digitized 
speech for interaction and feedback, plus 
better logic, animations, and more detailed 
and colorful art. This strategy-god game is 
a solid product with many good attributes, 
good enough to cause a severe case of 
game addiction, and in turn lead to lack of 
sleep. B+ (Al Giovetti) 


FEED THE PEOPLE 


Manny Granillo, who has worked for 
Maxis and Electronic Arts and has 
been involved in production for TV 
commercials, is an avid historical 
miniatures wargamer who started pro¬ 
gramming computer games on a TRS- 
80 color computer for fun. He hopes to 
bring his historical interests to bear on 
future entertainment products. Manny 
feels that a game must be challenging, 
have good game play, and lastly, up-to- 
date technology. 

Manny was dismayed at the large 
number of Ultimate Domain 
playtesters who could not understand 
why their tiny game people were dying 
off. After days, they were amazed to 
find out the little people died because 
the playtesters were not feeding them. 

Manny especially liked the constant 
comments that the game spews out 
above the play area. The comments 
show “ACHOO” or “GAK” when the 
little people are sick and hurling. When 
a building is needed, say, a temple, the 
game says “people need a temple to 
pray.” Manny gets a real kick out of 
these often humorous deadpan com¬ 
ments. 

Manny hopes to have many add-ons 
and sequels set in Medieval Japan, 
Classical Greece, and the Wild West, 
with game features appropriate for 
these historical settings. 
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games was painfully obvious. For a while 
it seemed as though behind every PC was 
an Amiga, ready to rock and roll when the 
arcade jones acted up, since there was no 
way to scratch that itch satisfactorily with 
the PC. 

Gradually, as programmers learned to 
romance every hidden facet out of the 386 
and 486 processors, Amiga-quality arcade 
action became more commonplace in 
MS-DOS. But while the PC offered 
ultra-realistic auto racing simulations like 
World Circuit and IndyCar Racing, the 
absence of plug-in-and-play classics like 
Lotus Turbo Challenge, Jaguar XJ220, 
and Super Monaco GP remained unad¬ 
dressed. 

That’s where Domark came in. They 
took a little-known European Amiga auto 
racing game called Vroom (originally by 


bit smaller but the 
game speed is almost 
unbelievable—the 
PC’s Turbo 
function can even be 
disabled with no 
appreciable loss of 
speed or fluidity! 

Training allows 
players to practice all 
12 circuits and to 
learn the optimal 
Wing, Transmission, 
and Tire selections 
for each circuit. 

In addition to One-Player options, play¬ 
ers may also select split-screen competition 
against either a friend or a computer- 
controlled opponent. Unfortunately, FI 
does not support two joysticks in this 
head-to-head mode and Player Two is 


Artificial Intelligence), and quick reactions 
are no substitute for an intimate knowledge 
of the track layout. A map of the track with 
a moving dot representing the car is 
displayed in the upper lefthand comer of 
the screen but it’s all too easy to stray off 
the track and crash into the roadside 
scenery, or miss the pits and lose the race 
because of a blown tire. 

Formula One delivers great play value 
and, especially when it is combined with 
Thrust-Master’s Formula T1 driving 
controls (now with an adapter for single¬ 
joystick games), offers an irresistible, 
action and excitement packed, arcade 
experience. Start your super charged, turbo 
motors; the race is about to begin! 

B- (Scott Wolf) 


forririr 

ORE 

The "F" in Domark's 
Formula One is for fast! 


Many Amiga owners never completely 
abandoned their 8-Bit buddies when they 
upgraded to the PC. Although the PC was 
a powerful and sophisticated simulation 
platform, its lack of decent arcade-style 


Ubi Soft), ran it through their Magic 
Department, and re-released it for the Sega 
Genesis as Formula One, much to the 
delight of speed freaks everywhere. Now, 
what has been called “the fastest racing 
game on the planet” is available for PC in 
all of its breakneck glory. 

Formula One, an official product of the 
FIA Formula One World Championship, 
features 12 detailed international race¬ 
tracks and a list of game play options that’s 
surprising for a seemingly simple game. 

From the main menu players may select 
Arcade, Training, or Championship Modes, 
each of which has its own sub-menu of 
options. 

In Arcade Mode the object is to overtake 
a specified number of cars in a five-lap 

race in order to con¬ 
tinue on to the next 
track. After selecting 
a skill level (Novice, 
Amateur, 
Professional, or 
Expert) players may 
choose between a 
plain One-Player or 
One-Player Turbo 
game. In Turbo 
Mode the car and 
track graphics are a 


TURBO mODE PI 


It wasn’t easy getting this kind of 
speed out of the normally sluggish PC. 
According to Colin Boswell, 

Domark’s Senior Software engineer, 
“The most important aspect of 
Formula One was playability. We 
spent a lot of time honing the graphics 
engine to get more speed out of it. 
That’s where Turbo Mode came from 


— the engine eventually got too fast 
for normal play. 

We also spent a lot of time fine-tun¬ 
ing the handling of the cars to get the 
best mixture of game play and diffi¬ 
culty. We knew we had a great game 
when people in the office started 
fighting over who should be the one to 
play the game next.” 


PUBLISHER: Domark 


PIRVERS: 

LEVELS: 


Raring 
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1-2 
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saddled with awkward and self-defeating 
keyboard control. 

Finally, there is the Championship 
Season, made up of as few or as many of 
the 12 circuits as you like. Players get five 
qualification laps to attain the best possible 
lap time and starting position. Once con¬ 
firmed, Transmission and Wing selections 
for each course may not be altered but tires 
may be changed or replaced during pit 
stops (the car never needs refueling). 

The tracks are all accurately modeled, 
with enough variety in the colorful but 
generic looking backgrounds to make you 
forget that the grandstands are eerily empty 
and you don’t actually get to see famous 
landmarks like the lovely harbor at 
Monaco’s Virage Du Portier. 

Skill level and car setup selections make 
a noticeable difference in the car’s 
handling (as well as opposing driver’s 
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Dial by modem 1-800-336-9092. When connected 
enter EG94WW and press <retum>. 
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amins QUEST 3 


An Indiana Jones Adventure? Well, maybe as a long shot 


audiences and gamers interested in a 
moderate challenge. 

Sense of humor is another strength. 

Take too long between moves and a saw 
cutting a log appears above Blount’s head. 
Come up with a good move and Blount 
flashes a knowing thumbs up. Just listen¬ 
ing to the characters speak in Goblinese 
is funny. 

Goblins 3 has simple but extremely 
clean graphics, a feature that helps to 
simplify the story line and game play for 


the younger children. Though most of the 
characters are small, their faces are very 
expressive and lend to the atmosphere of 
humor in the game. The animation is very 
smooth and easy to watch. Even the most 
violent scenes are tempered with humor. 

The game interface requires only a 
mouse. The right button tells characters 
where to stand or what to pick up. The left 
button controls inventory. Click the left 
button once and characters use whatever 
item they have at hand. Click twice to 
open the inventory window to select items 
for use. 

Coktel Vision, Sierra’s French sub¬ 
sidiary company, is billing Goblins 3 as 
quality entertainment for the whole fami¬ 
ly. It is nice to have more than a few game 
companies making games for the family to 
enjoy together. 

While the story has a few sporadic vio¬ 
lent moments, and little children might be 
scared by the werewolves and giants, the 
action is good fun. Over all, this is a very 
solid title for Sierra. B+ (Steven L. Kent) 


How’s this for a bad day? Blount wakes 
up to discover that his flying ship is under 
attack. The captain and even the rats have 
abandoned ship. Jumping overboard, 
Blount crashes to earth and is surrounded 
by ugly-guy guards. Smitten by love, he 
defeats the guards and is devoured by a 
werewolf. He wakes up dead. And that’s 
just a tune-up for his real adventure. 

Goblins Quest 3, by Sierra On-Line, is 
a cartoon cross between Indiana Jones and 
Ren and Stimpy. Blount, the hero, is a 
goblin journalist covering a big story, the 
Labyrinth of Foliandre. He’s as tough and 
persistent as Indiana Jones. Unfortunately, 
he’s not much smarter than Ren and 
Stimpy. 

Not surprisingly, 

Blount’s troubles don’t 
stop with his death. Once 
he figures out how to 
return to life, he discovers 
that he’s become a were¬ 
wolf. As both a werewolf 
and a moron, Blount has 
to solve the mysteries of 
the Labyrinth and win the 
heart of Wynonna. 

Since intelligence 
seldom clouds Blount’s 
judgment, it’s fun to help 
him find the right solu¬ 
tion to every problem. 

Most people jumping out 
of a flying ship would do something 
boring like use a parachute. Blount choos¬ 
es to jump in an old wooden bucket. His 
friends in this adventure, a parrot named 
Chump, a snake, and an old magician, are 
even more hopeless. Though players con¬ 
trol Blount most of the game, there are 


puzzles that can be solved by using other 
characters. 

Goblins 3 has a story line, but it is not 
so much an adventure as a series of situa¬ 
tional puzzles. Almost every scene con¬ 
tains both the problem 
and the answers on the 
same screen. Take 
Blount’s brief death, for 
example. Believing that 
someone is playing a joke 
on him, Blount wakes up 
in computer game hell 
and has to find a way out 
using only the objects on 
hand. He scrounges a pair 


of Groucho Marx glasses and a squirt-gun 
from a dead clown, an empty wine bottle 
from a skeletal pirate, and the tip of 
Death’s scythe. Can he earn his way back 
to life with just these tools? A smarter 
person wouldn’t even bother trying. 

One of the nicest features of Goblins 3 
is its laid-back atmos¬ 
phere. There are no time 
limits or deadlines. 
Blount doesn’t die every 
time players make a mis¬ 
take. Even if he does, it’s 
nothing he hasn’t done 
before. 

Players don’t have to 
worry about names or 
tricky clues in this game. 
Objects worth remember¬ 
ing are stored in each 
character’s inventory. 
Sierra’s interface labels 
all objects of importance. 
Clearly this game is 
targeted for younger 
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Dstrii Chase 3-D (By MacPlay for 

Macintosh) First Star, a publisher/devel¬ 
oper whose name has been heard most 
often in discussions of gaming history, 



Brilliant graphics and a great theme 
make astro Chase 3-D a real minner. 


reappears on the software scene with a 
vengeance, courtesy of this blockbuster 
sci-fi shooter. Eye-popping graphics, a 
clever interface, and good solid game val¬ 
ues combine to produce a neo-classic mas¬ 
terpiece. The best game of its type avail¬ 
able on the Mac. D (Bill Kunkel) 

axis the Came Cheater (By Baseline 

Publishing for PC/Macintosh) It’s not 
exactly a game—more like a Game Genie 
program for computer gamers. Axis is 
programmed with a list of critical memory 
locations, controlling number of lives, 
locations, etc., within most game pro¬ 
grams. It doesn’t work with every com¬ 
puter game, but a surprising number of 
popular titles will yield at least something 
to Axis’ coaxing. B+ (Bill Kunkel) 

Elements (By Villa Crespo for PC) This 
logic contest places the gamer at the 
mouth of a series of mazes containing trap 
doors, teleports, one-way blocks, and 
other inventive challenges. A miscalcula¬ 
tion returns the gamer to the start. With 
seven levels, and multiple boards per 
level, gamers have plenty of opportunity 
to exercise their mental reflexes. Simple 
but addictive, like all good kinetic puzzle 
contests. B+ (Laurie Yates) 

Games magazine Ulard uni. 1 (By Villa 
Crespo for PC) This is the program for 
puzzle-loving pencil pushers everywhere. 
Extremely faithful to Games Magazine's 
paper puzzles, from which the puzzles 
were licensed, the program offers five 
categories of brain teaser: Crosswords, 
Double Crosses, Quote Boxes, Crypto¬ 
grams, and Word Scrambles. 

The 200+ puzzles can be saved in 
midgame, and error correction is a breeze. 
If the old pencil and paper puzzles were 
your love, try this one. B (Laurie Yates) 


Oxyd magnum (By Dongleware for PC) 
This marble-look labyrinth contest 
requires players with a good memory and 
top-notch hand-eye coordination. Gamers 
guide marbles past quicksand and chasms, 
trying to capture all the Oxyds—whatever 
an Oxyd is. There are tools, pyramids, 
Oxyd pairs and other play elements that 
sound more confusing than they actually 
are. Thank heaven. B+ (Laurie Yates) 

Russian G-patk (By Interplay for 
Windows/DOS) Standard issue shovelware 
for Windows. The games include sliding 
blocks (Crete); matching pictures (Flying 
Pictures); connecting variations (Line 
Man and Fast Ring); a Tetris-wannabe 
using munitions (Master of Bombs); and 
wasting invisible asteroids (Shadows). 

Regrettably, the graphics and sound 
don’t boost the already-thin game experi¬ 
ence. I- (Laurie Yates) 



Solitaire Dntits (By Masque for Windows) 
Masque offers card loving computerists 21 
variations of the lonely man’s game, with 
three difficulty levels for each game. The 
trimmings include 55+ animations, user- 
customizable backgrounds, plus animated 
ants (hence the title) who can either enter¬ 
tain the user with a variety of activities, or 
be toggled into silence. 

Neat feature alert: If your PC has a CD 
drive, the game will even coordinate play 
of your favorite audio tracks. B+ (Laurie 
Yates) 

Uerttice (By DreamLight for Macintosh) 
One of the few puzzle games for the Mac, 
Verttice is refreshingly original. A light 
photon must be guided from the center of 
the board to one of eight unoccupied 
containers. To accomplish this, the gamer 
must flip tumstile-like tiles on the pipe¬ 
like laser lattice so that the photon doesn’t 
collide with a stored photon. 

There are 108 levels, each containing 
six puzzles. So get ready for some brain¬ 
teasing action. B (Laurie Yates) 
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Amazing Toons fl- 

A 

A 

A 

Arena: Elder Scrolls B 

B 

A- 

A 

Alone in the Dark II A 

A 

A+ 


Com. Ads.: Starship B- 

B- 

B 

B 

CyberDace _C+ 

D 

C- 

B- 

Doom A- 

A 

A+ 

A+ 

Carriers at War 2 B+ 

B+ 



Front Page FB Pro A 

A 

A 

A 

Geekwad Games A+ 

A- 

B+ 

B 

Genghis Kahn II B 

A 

A 


Global Domination B 

B 

A 

B 

Elements A- 

B+ 

A 


Heirs to the Throne C 

C 


C+ 

Indy Car Racer A 

B+ 

B+ 

B+ 

Innocent Until Caught - 

B- 

B- 

C+ 

Isle of the Dead 

B- 


A 

Lands of Lore A- 

A 

B+ 

A 

Leisure Suit Larry 6 - 

A- 

B 

B+ 

Nigel Mansell's B- 

C 

C+ 


Master's of Orion 

A 

A 

B 

Merchant Prince A- 

A+ 



Metal and Lace C+ 

D 


C+ 

Microsoft Arcade A 

A 

A 

A 

Mortal Kombat B 

B+ 

C- 

B+ 

Ultima VIII: Pagan A- 

B 

B+ 

A- 

Police Quest Open Season B+ 

B 

B+ 

A- 

Privateer A- 

B 

A 

B+ 

Quarter Pole_C+ 

C 

C 



A 


A 

Sam and Max 

A+ 

B+ 

A 

Shadow of Yserbius B- 

C 

C 


Shadowcaster A 

A 


A 

SimCity 2000 A 

A+ 

A 


Star Trek: judganemiiitEs B+ 

B 

B 


Super VGA Harrier B 

C+ 

B 


Terminator Rampage A- 

A- 

B+ 

B 

The Hand of Fate B+ 

C+ 

B+ 

A- 

Unnatural Selection B+ 

B+ 

B+ 

B 

Unnecessary Rough. B- 

B- 

B- 

B- 



Elements by Villa (respa offers good puzzles 
uiith challenging obstacles to ouercome. 


















































Burn Cycle 



Most of what's on TV can be summed up in one word: lobotomy. Which is why Philips has come 


up with three new exclusive games. All with retina-searing graphics and 
ear-bending sounds. Now that you know this, why just sit there when 
you have 9,462 anxious nerve endings just begging for the controls. 

For more input on Philips CD-i, transmit a signal from skull to fingers and dial 800.824.2567 
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SUPER Ulinc 
[ommnnuER 


See Tiger Claw us. the Kilarathi as never before 


The blaring of a combat klaxon rings 
through the barracks. Reflexes take over 
and pilots scramble for the briefing room 
door. Another shift awaits, defending the 
TCS Tiger’s Claw from the Kilrathi. But 
wait, wasn’t the Tiger’s Claw destroyed? 
Is this all a bad dream? 

Well, the Tiger’s Claw was destroyed 
in the PC universe, but this ship is the 
3DO Tiger’s Claw, and players had better 
strap in tight for this ride. Super Wing 
Commander contains all of the original 
Wing Commander missions, plus both 
Special Operations add-on disks. That 
adds up to 72 missions of fur-ball busting 
frenzy. Although the plot line covers no 
new ground, the game graphics have been 
reworked from the ground up. Super 
Wing Commander offers such stunning 
visuals that it looks and feels like a brand 
new game. 

The PC version of Wing Commander 
was no slouch in the audio-visual depart¬ 
ment, but the coming of 3DO has upped 


the ante. What used to be exceptional is 
now demoted to the ranks of the average. 
For those developers who are taking 
advantage of the advanced animation 
processing capability of this platform, and 
Origin is one of them, gripping animation 
is possible. 

Super Wing Commander is a case in 
point when it comes to audio-visual 



Docking in the Tiger's [lout neuer looked 
so good in this pre-ploy sequence. 


excellence. The texture mapped and ray 
traced graphics of the new Tiger’s Claw 
are incredibly detailed, rivaling even the 
special effects of television shows like 
Babylon 5. Further, unlike some 3DO 
products, the good graphics don’t end 
with the opening sequence. A high level 
of graphic realism is maintained through¬ 
out play. PC adversaries flew poorly 
dithered craft that pixilated profusely in 
close quarters dogfights. In the 3DO 
universe, clean lines and sharp edges are 
the rule, even in the heat of combat. 

Although the most polished graphics 
remain in the preset sequences of the 
game, Super Wing Commander maxi¬ 
mizes the experience by scattering these 
sequences throughout play, as opposed to 
heavily clustering them in the opening. At 
the start of each mission a brilliant piece 
of footage shows the player’s alter-ego 
being put into the cyberarmor version of a 
flightsuit and melded to his ship. After 
each mission, one returns to the Tiger’s 
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emotions for their wing “men,” both 
positive and negative. 

Also in the rec room is the combat 
simulator. Instead of the training mission 
found on the PC version of the game, 
SWC treats the simulator as a video game 
within the game, including high scores to 
beat. Not only are players trying to better 
their skills for the real missions, but also 
trying to compete with the “game” itself 
for a high score. 


Off of the rec room is the barracks, 
which contains the save game options and 
the player’s medals, which have no real 
bearing on the game, but are displayed 
nicely in a rack drawer along with spare 
uniforms. 


The briefing room is where the real 
meat of the space combat simulation 
starts. Here, the current mission is detailed 
and possible dangers are pointed out. 
Although it is possible to skip the briefing 
and rec room conversations, they do pro¬ 
vide essential ingredients in the flavor and 
depth of the plot. Since the game is very 
nearly an interactive movie, it is wise to 
pay attention to these details, otherwise 
combat becomes 
more of a chore than 
a plot device. 

When it comes to 
actual combat, SWC 
is essentially a 
graphically super¬ 
charged version of 
the original. Tactics 
are fundamentally 
identical: fly in with 
the wingman, fight 
some baddies, then 
head for the way- 
point to get some 
R&R. Afterward, get 
up in the morning to 
do it again, normally 
in a better ship. 
Unfortunately, however, it is during com¬ 
bat that the biggest failing of SWC rears 
its ugly laser turret. 

On a PC with a joystick, the player of 
flying games enjoys the benefits of pro¬ 
portional control: the harder one jams the 
stick the more the plane (starfighter) 
responds. The stock 3DO game pad does 
not share this quality, and one really miss¬ 
es it in the cold, cruel vacuum of Kilrathi 
space. Keeping a moving enemy targeted 


Claw where opportunities, albeit limited, 
for role-play exist. 

In Super Wing Commander, just as in 
the original, there is not only space 
combat, but a story unfolding as the war 
against the Kilrathi progresses. The player 
becomes an integral 
part of that story as 
Maverick, space 
fighter extraordi¬ 
naire. In the rec 
room between mis¬ 


sions, one converses 
with other pilots and 
the ubiquitous bar¬ 
tender, Shotglass. 

These conversations 
are basically limited 
to listening to what¬ 
ever that character 
has to say at that 
particular point in 
the game, but often 
contain important 
strategy hints. 

SWC draws the 
characters well, imparting distinctive per¬ 
sonalities to NPCs. Voice actors do a 
good job of helping to create the individ¬ 
ual personalities of the characters and the 
art team on SWC has good reason to be 
proud of their hand- painted visuals. In 
short, SWC draws one into the feeling of 
being part of a fighting team on the lines 
better than any of its predecessors. Players 
should expect to develop strong bonding 


as they fly in is extremely difficult, as the 
interface introduces a lag in making quick 
direction changes. The problems with 
keeping a bead on a ship prove particular¬ 
ly distressing when stealth Kithari appear. 
Since these ships don’t appear in your 
radar scope, it becomes paramount to do 
everything you can to keep a bead once a 
target is acquired. Fast reflexes on the 
thrusters need to be developed to compen¬ 
sate for controller shortcomings. 

Duplicating one’s prowess as a PC 
space ace is difficult on the gamepad. For 
those who are willing to wait, an extended 
joystick should be available from STD in 
the near future. Hopefully, this will allevi¬ 
ate the proportional control problem not 
only for SWC, but for other 3DO based 
flight simulators as well. In the interim, 
however, SWC’s degraded combat 
sequences affect the role-playing section 
of the game also. The loss of a wingman 
can take out a character in the lounge, 
rank progression is noticed by your com¬ 
patriots, and mission success or failure 
alters the paths one takes through the 
game. 

Further, these role-playing elements are 
really an integral element of the game. 

The reason for Origin’s focus on aesthet¬ 
ics is easy to understand. There are only 
so many ways to frag a ship: one can 
shoot it with long range missiles, maneu¬ 
ver close and shoot it with mass drivers, 
even pull a reverse Immelman (provided 
the controller cooperates) and shoot one 
down the enemy’s reaction tubes. The 
operative word here is shoot, however, 
and there is only so much simple shooting 
one can do in any title before it becomes 
monotonous. By strengthening the role- 
playing element of SWC through com¬ 
pletely new visuals and a lot of additional 
digitized sound. Origin allows players to 
develop unprecedented camaraderie with 
the other pilots of the Tiger’s Claw. At the 
same time, one feels cheated at not being 
able to protect their new relationships due 
to the inadequate controller. A frustrating 
trait to say the least. That’s the yin and 
yang of this conversion in a nutshell. 

Super Wing Commander may not 
redefine the genre of space combat simu¬ 
lations, but it is still worthy of extended 
air time, no matter how full one’s flight 
logbook may be from other installments in 
the series. B+ (Ed Dille) 
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JURRSSIE PORK 
IRTERRMUE 

Play games while dinosaurs stalk the parks 



Jurassic Park was not only the highest- 
grossing motion picture of all time, it also 
turned into the greatest licensing bonanza 
of all time. Ocean and Sega each joined the 
Jurassic Park blitz and released a different 
game for each of their video game systems. 
But neither company had access to the 
source that only Universal Interactive 
Studios could obtain—actual video from 
the movie itself and assistance from 
dinosaur-makers Stan Winston Studios. 

Jurassic Park Interactive (JPI) is the 
first title from Universal’s newest sub¬ 
sidiary and the game that most closely 
follows the plot of the film and book. 

JPI is the most appropriate title for the 


management is important because too 
much time spent in either part of the game 
allows the dinosaurs to win. 

The part of JPI in which the gamer must 
save people is very much like a strategy 
game. The interface pops up a map of the 
island with icons where each person is 
hiding. Players must pick a 
person and move him or her to 
another location. A successful 
move only happens if the player 
wins one of three action games. 

The three action games in the 
rescue part of JPI are very chal¬ 
lenging and radically 
different. The most satisfying is 
the Spitter Shoot. The object is 
to stun the hostile Dilophosauri 
(Spitters) before they blind the 
player (make the screen go dark) 


3DO Jurassic Park game. It is 
truly interactive. Players control 
the security cameras and 
computer systems of the biologi¬ 
cal preserve in order to satisfy 
two goals: to rescue the people 
stranded on the island and to 
break the security locks of 
Dennis Nedry, Jurassic Park’s 
computer designer, in order to 
alert the island’s cargo ship that 
some dangerous Velociraptors 
have stowed away below deck. 

The way to perform both of these 
activities is to play bite-size action games. 
The three difficulty levels of the game 
define how many people are on the island. 
Players need to quickly switch back and 
forth between the security lock challenges 
and their attempts to save the people in 
order to win both parts of the game. Time 


with their lethal venom. The stun gun zaps 
the Spitters and reduces their energy until 
they eventually spin out of sight. 

The T-Rex Chase game successfully 
reproduces chase segments from the film. 
The object is to drive as fast as possible to 
escape the closing T-Rex while avoiding 
the many obstacles in the road. 


PUBLISHER: 

Uniuersal Interact 

DESICUER: 

Greg Gorsiski 

SVSTEIH: 

3D0 

THEIHE: 

fiction 

PLOVERS: 

1 

LEUELS: 

3 difficulty levels 


The Raptor Maze game is a 3-D 
hide-and-seek game in which players must 
find the keys to escape corridors while 
they avoid Raptors and trap them behind 
doors and gates. This game is the most 
difficult of the three and also the most 
exciting because the tiny corridors keep 
the action tense. 

The security lock games are 
Jurassi-esque versions of classic video 
games. They are funny, entertaining and 
utilize the 3DO’s graphics-handling 
abilities. The first security lock game is 
like Space Invaders, but with flashing 
dinosaur heads instead. The other four 
games play like Galaxian, racquet ball. 
Tank and Asteroids. Each game begins 
with a shot of Nedry in funny costumes. 
The goal is to get 20,000 points or more. 

The graphics are wonderfully done in a 
mix of fine scrolling lines and bright 
luminating colors. Some scenes from the 
film accompany the introduction, but all of 
the dinosaur segments were produced for 
the game from foot-high models made by 
Stan Winston Studios. The designers were 
able to bend and pose the Spitter, Raptor, 
and T-Rex dinosaurs for the action games. 
The results are smooth-moving, ferocious 
looking dinosaurs and familiar creature 
designs. 

The music from the film and many of 
its sound effects make it into JPI as well. 
The result is a game that looks and sounds 
exactly as players would expect. 

JPI is an exciting and fun product with 
lots of dinosaur thrills and action 
challenges to satisfy fans of the movie and 
newcomers to the whole dinosaur craze. It 
will take some patience and lots of practice 
to win the game, but the path to get there is 
full of prehistoric punch and dinosaur 
madness. B+ (Russ Ceccola) 


DinOSHUR T R L K 


Designer Greg Gorsiski and Chief 
Operating Officer of Universal 
Interactive Studios, Rob Biniaz, spoke 
about JPI on the eve of the game’s 
release at a press reception in New York 
City at the appropriately named T-Rex 
restaurant and bar. Gorsiski described the 
rescue part of the game loosely as “play¬ 
ing chess with dinosaurs” and explained 
that his goal was to “make the game non¬ 
linear so that players are not told what to 
do.” He also stated that “getting access to 
the dinosaur models was much more 
important than the video from the film.” 

Although Jurassic Park Interactive 
was the perfect title with which to launch 
the development group, Biniaz said that 
“we will not just develop movie products, 
but also original titles (as our next one 
will be).” 



















RETURN TD You're a 29th-century fugitive, hunted by 

II rt every society in Known Space. But that's 
lirUM II w ^ at y° u 9 et f° r preventing Puppeteer 

H I N If Ml 11III-I I genocide and averting another interstellar 
IIIII U II V 11U U» Man-Kzin war." In Return to Ringworld™, the 
Based Dn the award-winning book breathtaking sequel to-Ringworld: Revenge 
series by celebrated author Larry Niven, of-the Patriarch™, your heroic adventures 
force you to run and hide for your life. That is, until you seek to 
uncover the greatest mystery of Known Space. This riveting feature- 
length adventure lets you instantly alternate the action between 
three main characters, all Within a massive play area designed for 
endless exploration. VGA-rendered, 3-D cinematic graphics—plus 
full-motion animated effects and digital stereo sound—turn science 
fiction into reality. Welcome back to Ringworld...and to the 
ultimate game of hide and seek! --p 


TIME WARNER 

INTERACTIVE 


Visit your local retailei 



a Ennis mm: mors 
nsms to me 

All the news that's fit to satirize 



Multimedia licensing has taken a new 
direction with Sanctuary Woods’ acquisi¬ 
tion of former Saturday Night Live comedi¬ 
an and talk show host, Dennis Miller. 

In Dennis Miller: That’s News to Me, 
the hipster comic hosts what amounts to a 
database of japes and jests based on 1993’s 
headline stories. In other words, this is 
multimedia stand-up comedy with electron¬ 
ic props. Unfortunately, the “punch lines 
behind the headlines” aren’t always sharp 
enough, and the electronics are limited to a 
talking head presentation format. 

The program interface certainly isn’t 
going to challenge anyone. Options are 
limited to running the intro, looking at the 
credits, and running the monologues. 

Miller sits at a desk, apparently to 
remind the user that he did the “Weekend 
Update” segments on SNL for several sea¬ 
sons, and recently hosted a short-lived talk 
show. The format offers the user access to 
a mere four subject categories—World 
News, Sports, Show Biz, and Politics— 
which, in turn, generate canned mono¬ 
logues based on topical events from 1993. 
The user selects the subject, then picks a 
month, and waits for the comedy to load. 

In the field of Sports, for example, January 


yields four sub-topics: the Buffalo Bills 
(gags about choking in the clutch), the 
Superbowl, Sled Dog Racing, and Mike 
Ditka. Unfortunately, with a program 
limited to 200 very brief video clips, the 
user runs out of material, and interest, in 
record time. 

There are several serious problems with 
this program that extend far beyond the 
question of whether or not the user enjoys 
Dennis Miller’s style of comedy. In that 
regard, That’s News stands up pretty well. 
Miller has a jaunty irreverence that, when 
he isn’t going over the top to show how 



[ V B E R HUmOR 


Laughing At Software 
Electronic games have always 
attempted to be funny. In the early days, 
these efforts consisted primarily of rude- 
sounding noises and smartass responses 
in text-driven RPGs (“Wrong turn, 
turkey!”). 

More recently, however, advancing 
technology has permitted more up-front 
attempts at electronic levity. Sierra’s 
Space Quest series has always had a 
whimsical overtone, as has the work of 
computer funnyman A1 Lowe (of 
Freddie Pharkas and Leisure Suit 


Larry fame). 

Today’s multimedia systems, mean¬ 
while, are letting professional comedians 
into the act for the first time. 

Eugene Levy, formerly with SCTV 
(where he portrayed, among many roles, 
bumbling newscaster Earl Camembert) 
plays host, for example, on Philips’ 
Wacky World of Miniature Golf for 
the CD-i, and Sanctuary Woods has 
launched its innovative I-laugh series, of 
which That’s News To Me is the debut 
entry. Dennis Miller will also star in 
[-laugh’s That’s Geek To Me. 


Pick a subject and match and listen as 
Dennis offers his wild humor and insight. 

cool he is, serves as an ideal conduit 
through which to observe current events. 

Where this program falls down com¬ 
pletely is in its design and presentation. In 
the first place, World News and Politics 
are far too similar as categories to com¬ 
prise half the subject matter. Moreover, the 
talking head format is incredibly boring. 



The picture looks good and Dennis looks 
fine but does this (D work in its genre? 


The designers attempted to soup up the 
visuals by adding a second window. This 
secondary display attempts to visually 
underscore Miller’s quips, but instead of 
wildly imaginative, state-of-the-art graph¬ 
ics, the display remains low key, in keep¬ 
ing with the host’s cool, frosty persona. 

While Dennis Miller is not the first 
comedian to host a silicon humorfest (see 
sidebar), the push he is receiving on this 
product is remarkable. That’s News first 
appeared for the computer in CD-ROM 
format for Windows and Macintosh. It was 
simply a matter of time before it made the 
jump to a black box system. 

The graphic changes on the 3DO edition 
definitely improve the look of program. 
Miller now appears, framed by a television 
set, at full screen size, as opposed to the 
mini-window format employed in the com¬ 
puter versions. Also gone are the frequent 
speech skips and frame bumps, which 
somewhat marred the earlier productions. 

But the overwhelming problem with 
That’s News To Me is conceptual. This 
program is a perfect example of phony 
interactivity. Oh, sure, the program is 
interactive; users get to select the topic, 
albeit within an extremely limited field, 
and the time of year. Of course, by those 
standards, broadcast TV is interactive. We 
can choose to watch USA Network, or 
Discovery, or The Comedy Channel. 

That, however, is not interactivity; it’s a 
sham, a collection of user-selectable FMV 
jokes which grow thin quicker than a 
Susan Powter trainee. 

Dennis Miller is an amusing individual, 
with an interesting take on current events. 
But no one could thrive in this electronic 
environment. The selection is simply too 
limited, the comedy too unfocused, and the 
design ridiculously unimaginative to say 
the least. 

The multimedia world is finally 
discovering something that a great actor 
once observed on his deathbed, i.e., “Dying 
is easy. Comedy is hard.” 

Dennis Miller does a little of both on 
this ill-conceived and questionable project. 
D (Laurie Yates & Bill Kunkel) 
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THE 7TH GUEST 


"Feeling lonely?" Stauf haunts the CD-i realm 


"Old Man Stauf built a house 
And filled it with his toys. 

Six guests were invited in one night 
Their screams the only noise." 

Henry Stauf s haunted mansion in the 
small town of Harley is the setting for this 
now-classic multimedia puzzle-adventure. 
Released originally for PC-CD by Virgin 
Games, this CD-i edition was produced by 
Philips, under the direction of Lead 
Software Engineer Benni Notorianni and, 
as we shall see, it is not exactly a carbon 
copy of the earlier version. 

Stauf is introduced to the player as a 
ne'er-do-well wanderer, who murders a 



woman one night for her purse. He then 
dreams of a doll, which he recreates and 
trades for a room and board at an inn. He 
then dreams of a puzzle, a sort of post- 
Victorian Rubik’s Cube, which he also 
recreates on his way to becoming a 
renowned toy maker and puzzle fanatic, 
whose toys are all the rage...until the chil¬ 
dren of Harley contract a mysterious virus 
and suffer agonizing deaths. Stauf 
"retires" to his massive house, and isn't 
heard from until a few months after his 
disappearance when six guests are invited 



to a party at his gloomy, hilltop residence. 

Players enter the game as an active, but 
unknown entity, unsure not only of their 
own identity, but also of their role in 
Stauf s sinister plan. The player-character 
encounters the other spectral guests: 
Martine Burden, Edward and Elinor Knox, 
Julia Heine, Brian Dutton, and Temple 
Hamilton, and views bits and pieces of 
their lives. However, the rest of the 
player-character's role is revealed only 
by unraveling the game’s many room 
puzzles, and deciphering the meaning 
behind the vignettes performed by the 
other characters. 

The 7th Guest's variety of brain¬ 
teasing puzzles has been the talk of the 
gaming world since the release of the PC 
version in mid-1993. Some of the chal¬ 
lenges require knowledge of chess moves, 
while others are a piece of cake, literally, 
if the gamer applies a little creative logic. 

The mental contests provide the frame¬ 
work for this challenging game. Each 
room contains a puzzle which must be 
solved in order to move on to new loca¬ 
tions. Once all the rooms are open, and all 
the little puzzles solved, the p-c must 
solve the ultimate enigma: Who is the sev¬ 
enth guest, and what does Stauf want from 
him? Rest assured, though, if a puzzle is 
too mystifying, even after Stauf s caustic 


ID-i UERSU5 [D-ROm 


CD-i vs. CD-ROM 
Trilobyte's original design underwent 
some changes by Philips, most of which 
were made to fit the game onto a single 
disc. Two of the puzzles (the cans on the 
kitchen shelf and the heart maze in Julia 
Heine's bedroom) were judged non¬ 
integral to the game and removed. FMV 
scenes were introduced to replace the 
puzzles. 

The most inexplicable change, howev¬ 
er, is in the basement maze. Philips’ idea 
was to simplify the maze which appeared 
in Trilobyte's original design, as so many 


users complained about its difficulty. 
While the new maze may be easier, it 
was also a sloppy change, since the key 
to the maze—the Oriental rug in Elinor 
Knox' room—was not altered. In the 
event that gamers missed the visual clue, 
Elinor provides a rather singular audio 
hint: "It's a maze!", she proclaims while 
staring at the rug. Regrettably, when the 
Philips crew changed the maze, no one 
thought to change the rug! Stauf would 
be proud. After all, when players com¬ 
pleted the CD-ROM maze he said "Don't 
think you'll be so lucky next time!" 


comments, the Book of Clues resides in 
the library. After three visits, the puzzle is 
solved. 

The game uses a number of intuitive 
smart-icons. The primary cursor is a 
skeletal hand which beckons the player in 
one of three directions (left, straight, or 
right) and shakes its finger negatively if 
the player tries to access a non-available 
location. 

The other five icons are: a skull with a 
pulsating brain (indicating the presence of 
a puzzle); the mask of tragedy reveals a 
ghostly, cinematic cut scene; chattering 
teeth expose a supernatural event; the evil 
eye permits the p-c to access the puzzles; 
and the Oracle serves as the control for 
saving, loading, mapping, and quitting. 

Philips made some improvements in the 
game logic during its translation to CD-i 
format. There are more payoffs, and 
numerous changes in the puzzles. For 
example, after solving the cake puzzle, 
more rooms are opened than were made 
available in the PC version. Other changes 
weren’t always successful (see sidebar). 



nil the ghostly guests sit patiently 
waiting far a splendid culinary feast. 


The graphics and music remain the 
strong points of the game. There are 
additional Full-Motion Video sequences, 
too. The new basement FMV has the Ego 
propelled through a non-interactive seg¬ 
ment replete with wall-hanging skeletons, 
and blood-coated steel spikes (similar to 
those in the Grate Puzzle) that thrust and 
recede in an attempt to skewer the p-c. 

One complaint, however: some of the 
rooms, particularly the kitchen, seemed 
too clean and brightly lit. The music, once 
again by Fat Man and Team Fat, is a cine¬ 
matic delight. The Philips release also 
includes an audio CD. 

While The 7th Guest doesn't permit 
interactivity, except through the puzzles, 
this title is a state-of-the-art performer and 
belongs in every CD-i library. 

"No one ever came out that night. 

But Old Man Stauf is waiting there 
Crazy, sick, and mean..." 

H (Laurie Yates) 
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Spend some quality time in medieval housing 



Build a medieval dominion, unite the 
territories of the kingdom, defeat your 
foes, and gain a crown. Castles II: Siege 
& Conquest turns this simple formula for 
kingly success into a complex simulation 
of medieval monarchy and the challenges 
of empire. It plunges the player into a 
feudal society in which might doesn’t 
quite make right; it takes mastering the 
intricacies of administration against a 
background of societal inequities to make 
everything come out right. 

Some players were disappointed with 
the original Castles. It wasn’t that the 
execution of the entertainment was at 
fault; players simply wanted and expected 
more than was there. Castles II on CD 
adds the levels of complexity needed to 
turn a good game into a great multimedia 
experience. 

The gamer chooses one of five feuding 
families and the game starts Jan. 1, 1312. 
Player options include four difficulty set¬ 
tings, music on or off, and some special 
settings for distribution of commodities, 
either to their logical geographical loca¬ 
tions (ie, timber in the forests, ore in the 
mountains, etc.), random, or balanced so 
that every player has access to all 
commodities. 



build n powerful nnd thriuing empire. 


The kingdom itself is divided into 36 
territories, and the gamer starts with one 
territory and one commodity, then 
performs administrative, military and 
political tasks. The administrative task of 
gathering food, timber, gold, or iron 
increases the stock of supplies on hand. 
Building an army is the first military task. 
Political tasks include sending scouts into 
adjacent territories. Once a territory is 
scouted, the player can attack, and if 
successful, add the province to his own 
dominion. This makes any commodities in 
that area available to the player. 



Battle scenes add a flair of drama ujith 
medieual knights clashing an horseback. 


Battles are shown in three-quarters 
perspective, in engaging close-ups that 
show each fighter in finger-nail sized side 
perspective, with the archers lobbing 
arrows, the infantry advancing, and any 
knights leaping into the fray. 

After conquering a few kingdoms it’s 
time to build a castle. There’s a vast array 
of castle information on board, including 
digitized-video walking tours that show 
every angle of the castle, multiple views, a 
full description of the palace and its role 
in history, along with discussions of the 
terrain on which it’s built. 

The castle’s library will keep most 
users intrigued for many hours, as they 
explore the layers of information on the 
10 castles included. 

The building module is a snap to use. 
When the player accumulates enough 
resources, the option to build produces a 
simple toolbox of castle parts to be 
assembled into mighty fortresses. Or, the 
player can opt to build one of the 10 
castles on disk, using that floorplan. 


Meanwhile, diverse plots add a degree 
of medieval intrigue, as the player must 
deal with spies, other courts and their 
demands, his own population’s level of 
dissatisfaction, and even the Pope. 

Players must be concerned with many 
elements to ensure the happiness of their 
people, the safety of the army, and the 
level of the stocks of supplies. Scouts, 
diplomats and merchants populate the 
territories, along with spies and saboteurs. 
The player must plot a careful strategic 
course, keeping supplies high enough to 
support existing lands and their peoples, 
while continuing to expand territory. 

The play method, despite the Byzantine 
layers of reality, is actually simple. The 
player merely clicks on the control icons 
at the bottom of the screen. Stock pro¬ 
duces a report on food, timber, iron, and 
gold, and accesses the black market. Here 
the player may assign personnel to gather 
more of anything needed, or (through 
Black Market) trade one type of goods for 
another. Army produces a report of how 
many infantry, archers, and knights the 
player has, plus offers the options to 
recruit, attack, or establish a police realm. 

Battles are played out against a grassy 
field with rocks, forest, and marshes. The 
tiny figures first fire arrows at one anoth¬ 
er, then when the ranks close, finish each 
other off in sword-to-sword combat. 

Castles is a medieval tour-de-force. It 
is a fulfilling guided tour of the 10 castles 
included in the program, complete with 
flashy digitized pictures and full-motion 
video. And, the battle component is 
satisfyingly easy to work with, as the 
player directs spies, saboteurs, and eventu¬ 
ally attacks against the targeted territory. 

Entertaining movie cuts, many drawn 
from the well-known black-and-white 
movie The Private Lives of Henry VIII, 
produce tidbits of intrigue, as the king 
receives reports of spies, emissaries from 
other nations, and diplomatic visitors. 

The music is good and appropriately 
medieval, and speech is clear. 

The graphics are varied in concept and 
design, but unfortunately, also in quality. 
The digitized footage of the 10 historical 
castles are crisp and sharp, but the black 
and white cuts from old movies are less 
clear than you’d hope. The bitmapped 
graphics are top-drawer, but the battlefield 
is uninspired. The warring soldiers, in the 
close-ups of conflicts, are delightful to 
watch, but they are so small they test the 
equipment’s ability to present details of 
uniform and equipment. 

On the other hand, the play is 
rewarding and long-lasting, making this a 
genuine hit. 
fl- (Joyce Worley) 
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The following chart details the 
thoughts and opinions of seueral 
different EC editors, and their 
opinions on some of the latest 
software. In the future 
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for its long-running series of nduentures. 


Hotel maria (By Philips for CD-i) 
Brooklyn’s favorite plumber takes the star¬ 
ring role in this acutely challenging action- 
puzzle contest, which has no resemblance 
whatsoever to the popular platform games 
that made him a star. Ah, but the great 
ones must always stretch. In any case, with 
90 puzzles spanning seven graphically 
different hotels, Mario must slam the room 
doors shut (and keep them closed) on the 
Koopas, while contending with elevators 
that change directions, and power-ups that 
turn rogue. What’s a plumber to do? Play! 
Of course, a flaming barrel would come in 
handy... B (Laurie Yates) 

The Incredible machine (By Dynamix for 
3DO) Jeff Tunnell’s fabulous collection of 
Rube Goldberg-inspired kinetic puzzles 
makes a truly impressive transition to the 
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Try your luck at one of the most brain 
tending puzzlers-The Incredible machine. 


3DO format. The new version begins with 
some fabulous 3-D rotation in which we 
watch a puzzle being solved from an 
angled overhead perspective, and even 
includes instructions rendered in digitized 
speech. There are also over 200 puzzles in 
the finest edition yet of a very fine game. 
B+ (Bill Kunkel) 

Jurassic Pork (By Sega for Sega CD) It’s 
hard to imagine a more disappointing ren¬ 
dition of this seemingly sureshot license. 
After knocking gamedom’s collective 
socks off with its cartridge game (“You 
play the raptor!”), this feeble, clunking, 
first-person adventure is so bad it’s hard 
to believe Sega actually released it. 

On the other hand, like the raptor, 
perhaps it escaped, f (Bill Kunkel) 

mega maze (By Philips for CD-i) This 
guide-the-marble maze collection has 167 
puzzles spread over 75 levels. Determining 
how to best use the enemy marbles 
requires thoughtful planning. Each contest 
has its own code, so gamers aren’t forced 
into a deja vu scenario. Once started, Mega 
Maze is pretty addicting, even without any 
flashy graphics. Naturally, on a system like 
the CD-i, one has certain visual... expecta¬ 


tions. But then, how hot-looking was 
Tetris? B (Laurie Yates) 

Prize Fighter (By Sega Sports for Sega 
CD) This one is almost great. The player 
fights a series of challengers in a first- 
person mode, with all visuals consisting of 
digitized black-and-white film. The fight 
scenes were choreographed by the same 
man who set up the boxing matches in the 
films Rocky and Raging Bull. And, like the 
Scorcese film, the gritty black-and-white 
images perfectly suit the subject matter. 
The only problem: the controls are 
extremely difficult to master. 

Old-time mat and movie fans, be on the 
lookout for Judo Gene LaBelle as the refer¬ 
ee and veteran character actor Dick Smith 
as a cornerman. B (Bill Kunkel) 

Simtity multimedia (By Interplay for PC 

CD-ROM) Essentially a souped-up version 
of the original game, with enhanced graph¬ 
ics and full-motion video sequences added 
to justify its existence as a “multimedia” 
product. The FMV takes the form of 
reports from the Police Commissioner, Fire 
Chief, etc., as well as news reports on 
events in the user’s silicon city. 

Anyone who doesn’t have the original 
version may want to check this out, but 
overall, SimCity 2000 offers a lot more 
bang for the buck. I (Bill Kunkel) 



SimCity 2000 by Interplay offers a lesson 
in city planning uuith neui action uidea. 


The UJatky World of miniature Calf uuith 
Eugene Leuy (By Philips for CD-i) Teeing 
off was never this much fun! Rollo the golf 
ball (voice provided courtesy of SCTV 
funnyman Eugene Levy), provides peanut 
gallery commentary over the course of 18 
very tricky and sometimes downright 
impossible holes of miniature golf. 

Despite the whimsical, cartoon-styled 
approach, however, timing and aim are just 
as important in avoiding obstacles as they 
are in the real high-stakes world of 
putt-putt golf. 

Gamers can save scores or save face in 
this pleasant effort that makes the most of 
its multimedia format. B- (Laurie Yates) 
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FLY THE BEST! 



THE BEST GAME CONTROLLERS 
FOR VOUR SVSTEM 


CH Products offers gamers quality joysticks, flight yokes, game- 
cards. and trackballs for all games and simulations. We've taken 
our line of IBM peripherals and expanded into Macintosh and 3DIT 
From advanced computer pilots and 
auto racers to those just taking 
, off, CH Products has the 

. right controller for you. 
all Made-in-the U.S.A. 

10 CH Products lets you fly 
v ' wIla. higher, move faster, 
reach farther! 
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Sitting on the Farm (Sanctuary 
Woods/Windows CD-ROM) is as different 
as possible. It’s marketed towards for kids 
ages 7 to 11, but will be appropriate for 
younger kids if there’s someone to help 
them. On the other hand, the story itself is 
so simple that few older students will play 
it more than once. 





To choose the right software, consider the child 


Familiar animals and objects mill iairease 
enjoyment far the younger players. 


Designed to help kids learn to read, the 
story can be read aloud by on-screen com¬ 
panions in English, Spanish, or French. In 
Sing-Along Mode, there are eight instru¬ 
ment sounds to explore, or the child can 
hear and join in with the recorded voice. 
The write-along module lets the child 
create new verses or even a new story 
using the original pictures, then the child 
has the option to print it out. The graphics 
are primarily static, with 
hot spots that produce 
interesting animations. 

This is a prime exam¬ 
ple of a program that will 
charm some users, but 
could leave others 
disappointed. The trick is 
to know the child who’ll 
use it and the characteris¬ 
tics that make that child 
unique. This is not for the 
impatient or easily bored 
youngster, since it’s delib¬ 
erately repetitious (to teach 
youngsters to recognize, 
pronounce and understand 
700 different words.) It 
will be perceived as dull 
by the youngster who real¬ 
ly wants to play action 
games, and it’s similarly 
uninviting for the older child who might 
prefer an encyclopedic adventure. But, in 
the right hands, it’s an entertaining tutorial 
that will amuse and educate children. 

No matter the quality of a program, it 
won’t spark much imagination if it misses 
its target age group, or provides the wrong 
kind of interactive experience. 

Match the software to the kid: that’s the 
ticket! —Joyce Worley 


Parents get pretty weary of spending 
their money on programs that end up on 
the back shelf, unloved, unplayed, and 
unretumable. This is especially true now 
when top-of-the-line kid software carries 
top-of-the-line prices. 


One interactive adventure that delivers 
exactly what it promises is Multicom’s 
Journey To The Planets (Macintosh and 
Windows CD on the same disk). From the 
moment it loads, the visuals capture the 
imagination. Even the menu is 
pulse-pounding for would-be astronomers. 
A beautiful picture of our solar system 
dominates the screen, acting as a menu so 
the student need only click on the object to 
study. 

The options palette produces a summary 
of planetary data for each body, and a 
bibliography. The glossary contains a 
dictionary of all astronomical terms in the 
program. A click on a planet, comet, 
asteroid, or the sun produces a close-up 
view, with the choice of Tours (close-up 
studies of the planet’s terrain); Exploration 
(all the facts on space missions to that 
body; and Data, a compilation of facts and 
figures. 

There’s a lot of meat. The planetary sub¬ 
menus provide size, structure, orbital data, 


atmosphere and temperature information, 
and views of the predominant surface fea¬ 
tures. There are nearly a 1000 images, 
including fly-bys, narrations, music, and 
full-motion videos. It’s beautiful, and truly 
an all-family extravaganza. 

There’s no game play, and reading is a 
definite must; this is for the reflective 
student of any age who wants to explore 
the solar system. 


Any parents who take the time to read 
this column are, obviously, trying 
to find their way through the soft¬ 
ware forest. The coming of the 
multimedia age has signaled a vast 
outpouring of product for families. 
Nowadays, it is rare for any top¬ 
flight program to be buggy or poor¬ 
ly executed. The quality of soft¬ 
ware has never been higher. The 
question is, which one is right for 
your family. 

Therefore, the shopper can only 
depend on personal taste and 
informed observation. The basic 
consumer rules apply: study the 
box. Make sure your computer 
system matches the requirements. 

Look at the graphics depicted on 
the box. Read the description of the 
activities. If the learner can only be 
intrigued by game play, make 
certain the program has a strong 
gaming element. If the learner likes to 
explore topics alone, one of the reference- 
heavy titles is appropriate. If the student 
needs a lot of support, choose something 
with a strong on-screen tutor/guide and a 
structured course of study. There aren’t 
any guarantees, but adhering to these 
simple buying rules will up your chances 
of going home with a program your child 
will use. 
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GET THE COMPLETE PICTURE: 

TURN TO THE ONLY SOURCE OF 
ELECTRONIC ENTERTAINMENT 
THAT CONTINUES THE COVERAGE 
WHERE THE OTHER MAGAZINES STOP 


Serious gamers need a serious magazine like 
ELECTRONIC GAMES'. 

No one beats Electronic Games' coverage of 
every platform from portables to coin-ops. 
ELECTRONIC GAMES' critics rely on years of 
playing experience and hands-on game design 
credentials to analyze the latest cartridges and 
disks and put them in the right perspective. 

ELECTRONIC GAMES has all the headlines, 
new releases, plus much, much more! Every 
issue is packed with inside stories and insights 
that take you to new realms of electronic gam¬ 
ing! It's the only place you'll find entertainment 
superstars and industry insiders sharing their 
unique viewpoints while delivering the news 
and reviews that tell it like it is! 
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Official Dame 
Secrets 

Rusel DeMaria & Tom 
Stratton Jr., Prima Pub., 414 
pages (softbound, $12.95) 



This is a fairly straightforward hint 
book, covering 27 titles which have the 
Sega CD system in common. Coverage of 
the games (one game per chapter) ranges 
from as few as three pages (for three of the 
games) to 39 pages, averaging close to 15. 
Many of the shorter ones simply involve a 
brief description of the game with a couple 
of screen shots and general strategies. 

Longer chapters are extensively illustrat¬ 
ed with screen shots and strategy maps 
(apparently cobbled seamlessly from 
screen shots) and usually offer play-by- 
play run-throughs in addition to overall 
strategic recommendations. Passwords are 
often provided for such games as use ‘em. 

The chapters are in alphabetical order by 
game title, but here is the list of games in 
order of page-lengths, long to short: The 
Secret of Monkey Island, Silpheed, Sonic 
CD, Batman Returns, Spider-Man vs. 
The Kingpin. Ecco the Dolphin, Jurassic 
Park, Lethal Enforcers, Final Fight CD, 
The Terminator. Robo Aleste, Mad Dog 
McCree, Bram Stoker’s Dracula, Lunar 
the Silver Star, Mansion of Hidden Souls, 
Dragon’s Lair, Dracula Unleashed, Rage 
in the Cage, Microcosm, Prize Fighter, 
Stellar Fire, Double Switch, NHL 
Hockey ‘94, Sherlock Holmes Vol. II, 
After Burner III, AH-3 ThunderStrike, 
and Ground Zero, Texas. 

Each chapter begins with a shot of the 
title screen and a specifications box 


showing game type, difficulty, number of 
players, save options, and rating. The game 
types are wide-ranging, including Arcade, 
Fighting, Shooter, Puzzle, and RPG, but 
also feature such variations as Action 
Platform, Arcade Simulation, Mode-7 
Shooter (Microcosm), and Interactive 
Video (Ground Zero, Texas). 

Difficulty ratings are easy, moderate and 
hard, with one “average” slipped in. Unfor¬ 
tunately, it is but one of a noticeable num¬ 
ber of errors that mar an otherwise excel¬ 
lent effort. The worst is a lengthy list of 
situations in which, according to its intro¬ 
ductory paragraph, certain items of special 
significance are supposed to be set in bold¬ 
face or italics. They weren’t. 

Nevertheless, this covers so many of the 
available titles that it is an excellent choice 
for Sega CD owners up against game block 
or who want to find out what’s behind the 
title before they buy or rent. 

(Ross Chamberlain) 
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THE OFFITIRL 5TRHTEDV DUIDE 

Ed Dille, Prima, 304 pages 
(Softbound, $19.95) 
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If you want to learn how to do a thing 
well, seek help from an expert. If you want 
to know how to command a computer sim¬ 
ulation of the most advanced attack subma¬ 
rine in the U.S. Navy, then go to a retired 
career Naval officer who loves to play 
computer games. Purchasers of Electronic 
Arts’ SSN-21 Seawolf need only drop by 


their favorite bookstore to get exactly that 
kind of expert, detailed help, which is in 
this book. 

Dille begins by offering a grounding in 
elements of naval warfare not normally 
acquired in high school or civilian daily 
life. The first three chapters provide an 
understanding of 1) the undersea environ¬ 
ment and how to use sonar to identify 
what’s out there, 2) the boat itself, its 
equipment, and their computer screen 
representations, and 3) the basic kinds of 
mission situations a commander may face, 
and expected tactical responses. This 
chapter includes two such TACSIT 
problems for the reader to examine. 
Chapter 4, titled Know Your Enemy, dis¬ 
cusses many classes of opposing units and 
weaponry, including surface vessels, subs, 
and helicopters, as well as missiles and tor¬ 
pedoes. Specific AI routines are outlined 
for each, along with some indication of the 
circumstances under which they are likely 
to be encountered, and what, if anything, 
can be done about them. 

Chapters 5-9 are devoted to following 
through a sequence of five hands-on 
scenarios involving a reunited Soviet 
Union at odds with the West at increasing 
levels of serious conflict. Each chapter 
begins with a JCS (Joint Chiefs of Staff) 
Threat Briefing, followed by several 
missions (for a combined total of 33 
missions). Each mission starts with a 
Situation Report and Intelligence Report, 
followed by a Synopsis of Orders, abridged 
Rules of Engagement, and Executive. 
Officer’s Comments. 

The Captain’s Log consists of a 
summary of the action that follows, detail¬ 
ing the weapons used, vessels destroyed 
and uses of equipment, plus a minute-by- 
minute list of actions taken by all parties in 
the action. The mission concludes with a 
section aptly titled Debrief and Lessons 
Learned, plus a paragraph or two of Hints. 

A glossary of naval terminology (includ¬ 
ing such alphabet soup as ASROC, CIN- 
CLANT, RORSAT, and SURTASS), a 
bibliography and a comprehensive index 
round out the contents of the book. 

The lively text is enhanced with detailed 
screen shots, drawings and action photos 
from the U.S. Naval Institute Archives. 

Dille writes with an appealing mixture 
of precision and humor, lending a sense of 
informality to what could have been little 
more than a stuffy military handbook of 
rules, procedures and scenarios. The sec¬ 
ond chapter, for instance, conversationally 
emulates an executive officer showing a 
newly arrived captain his new command. 
Events in the missions take place with 
much of the presence and suspense of an 
action-oriented novel. 

(Ross Chamberlain) 
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From Gybersled to Tommy, this summer's arcade action is hot! 

by Jay Carter 


Despite the rather somber and con¬ 
cerned tone of last month’s column where 
we raised the issue of a downward turn in 
video games due to the revealing of secret 
moves and codes (something that has yet 
to be resolved and refuses to go away), 
there is still a plethora of games that have 
been released. Depending upon where you 
live and how current the machine selec¬ 
tion is at your favorite gaming establish¬ 
ment, there is much to choose from to suit 
almost any players’ desires. 

Whatever time of the year, but probably 
more so in summer, most large family 
amusement centers try to showcase bigger 
attractions to capture the interest of 
passersby as well as regular players. 

This time around there are a fair number 
of machines that you might want to give 
a try. 

Namco’s CyberSled was introduced 
some months back, but is only now get¬ 
ting distribution to more locations. This 
dual-player sitdown serves up 3-D 
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polygon graphics technology in a head-to- 
head, futuristic tank battle tournament 
where you can select from one of six dif¬ 
ferent sleds, each with its own distinct 
weaponry, shield strength, and speed. 
There are twin joystick controls for 
maneuvering and firing, plus special 
power-up items help you conquer your 
worthy and powerful adversary. 



Experience powerful three dimensional 
amide action in llnmcn's lybersled. 


You’ll travel around 12 unique battle¬ 
fields and, if the area you’re in happens to 
be dark, an on-screen scanner will inform 
you of your opponent’s position as you 
attempt to administer as much damage as 
you possibly can in order to win and move 
on in the action. 

Another variation on this theme is 
Konami’s Polygonet Commanders that 
uses not only the same 3-D polygon 
technology but also similar game play, 
although you can select battle areas for 
beginner, intermediate, advanced, or 
championship skills. In addition, this 
machine can be linked with another to 
allow for four players to compete at the 
same time. 

If you remember back a couple of years 
ago, Sega released a two-player sitdown 
called Rail Chase that was a basic shoot¬ 
ing gallery that had you rocking and 
rolling during the action. Now, the compa¬ 
ny is back with the long-awaited coin-op 
license of last year’s monster hit, Jurassic 











Choose any one of the IE different world 

class soccer teams in Tecmo Cup 94. 

Park. Using a 50-inch monitor, this shoot¬ 
ing/ride game is an interesting novelty that 
will have you moving through various 
areas in the park with a tranquilizer gun as 
the weapon of choice to repel and disable 
a never-ending stream of oncoming 
dinosaurs. 

Heading up the list of what has been, 
and will continue to be, one of the indus¬ 
try’s major attractions is Capcom’s Super 


Street Fighter II Turbo. It brings back 
all the fast moves and combinations from 
the last iteration of the Street Fighter 
series. Everything has been “superized” 
with an all-new Super Combo gauge, 
along with increased speed and a come- 
from-behind consecutive technique that 
means the action is never over til it’s over. 

For one billion sports enthusiasts 
around the globe, this is the year for soc¬ 
cer. Whether you want your action deliv¬ 
ered in high-intensity video or a feature- 
packed pinball machine, there’s more than 
enough to keep the excitement of the 
World Cup competitions alive for many 
months to come. 

Super Cup Finals from Taito is a side- 
to-side scroller for two to four players 
where a number of international teams can 
face off for some swift goal-to-goal 
excitement. With an eight-way joystick 
and three action buttons, Taito has incor¬ 


porated a number of special attacks and 
kicks to heighten the soccer experience. 
There’s also a zoom-in on those key 
sequences to bring you up close to the 
field of play. 

Using a similar approach, Tecmo Cup 
‘94 from Tecmo is a two-player competi¬ 
tion with 16 different world class teams to 
choose from in a solid soccer simulation. 
Rounding out the video game offerings is 
Super Sidekicks 2: The World 
Championship from SNK for their Neo 
Geo system. In this game your choice is 
from one of 48 different countries or even 
same-team match-ups as well as superstar 
team competitions. You can also select 
on-field formations for offensive attacks 
and defensive stands and, when you’re 
within range of the goal, a “chance” dis¬ 
play comes up to give you a long shot 
attempt at scoring, if you press your ‘A’ 
button at the right time. 

Strategy, head-to-head action and side¬ 
scrolling, on-screen competition are all a 
part of these unique soccer games. So if 
all the hype and 
media attention of this 
summer’s World Cup 
games has left you 
wanting still more, 
head to your local 
game room for any of 
these video simula¬ 
tions. Or, if you want 
to try controlling a 
silver ball in a soccer 
frenzy, check out the 
latest Bally pinball 
from Midway. 

The only official 
licensed tie-in with 
World Cup USA 94, 
World Cup Soccer 
takes you through 52 
action-packed matches in nine host cities 
in a challenge to make the final draw and 
play the World Cup finals in Los Angeles. 
Complete with a spinning soccer ball on 
the playfield and the first Magna Lock 
staging area for multiball action, World 
Cup Soccer blends in long swooping 
ramps, an all-new Magna-Goal Saver and 
a swinging target goal area that serves up 
not just the Dot Matrix Display antics of 
Striker, the World Cup mascot, but also a 
host of classic pinball thrills. 

Moving away from soccer’s field of 
dreams, fans of pinball will find a new 
crop of models that should test even the 
best flipper skills. Direct from Broadway 
and now on tour, The Who’s Tommy is 
the inspiration for the latest Data East 
pinball extravaganza. See it. Feel it. 

Touch it. Hear it. The Tony Award 
winning hit musical has been brought to 
life in a multiple flipper, multiple ramp. 



multiball game that features mirrors to 
smash along with almost two dozen songs 
performed by the original cast. 

Tommy even lets you experience play¬ 
ing blind via special blinders that fan out 
to block your view of the flippers. There 
are also more than two dozen different 
play modes, each with its own scoring 
objectives and shot sequences as you 
attempt to become the true pinball wizard. 

With licensing continuing to dominate 
the world of pinball. Premier recreates a 
hit TV series for its newest Gottlieb 



Realistic game ploy with a choice of 48 
different countries in Super Sidehichs 2. 


design effort. Rescue 911 will have you 
moving via a helicopter ball lift that flies 
just above the playfield to launch you into 
a variety of rescue missions. Whether it’s 
combating raging fires, freeing hostages 
or victims in a cave-in, the ultimate objec¬ 
tive of Rescue 911 is to save lives and 
maximize Jackpot rewards during multi¬ 
ball play. If you can complete each of the 
rescues you’ll find yourself confronting 
the ultimate sequence of shots in Life 
Force or Super Life Force Mode that can 
deliver up to one billion points. 

From Williams Electronics, you’ll want 
to be on the lookout for Demolition Man. 
Based on one of last year’s big screen 
blockbusters, Sylvester Stallone and 
Wesley Snipes are in full effect in a game 
that pays homage to the movie’s explosive 
pyrotechnics, including dual steel gun grip 
controls that can double as flipper buttons 
as well as maneuvering the Cryo Claw. 

There is an array of distinctive play 
modes and four different two- to five-ball 
multiball Jackpot battles as well as an 
amazing seven-jackpot finale that will 
reward you with hundreds of millions of 
points. Demolition Man features combi¬ 
nation shots and bonuses from its many 
ramps and loops, a floating disembodied 
eye, and two crashing cars. All of this is 
ably embellished by custom speech from 
the film’s main stars. 

In the world of coin-op, the summer 
action is heating up, so check out the lat¬ 
est and greatest and, until next time, keep 
on playing and have some fun. 
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REGINNING IN JULY YOU 
CAN GET YOUR HANDS ON 
TWICE THE ACTION, TWICE 
THE POWER, TWICE THE 
EGM! NOW, EVERY TWO 
WEEKS, EGM AND EGM 2 
COMRINE TO GIVE YOU 
THE VERY LATEST INFO, 
FIRST LOOKS, AND 
EXCLUSIVE INFO ON THE 
HOTTEST NEW GAMES 
IN THE SAME FORMAT 
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GAMING! 
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EGM 2 COMES WITH 
A SECOND MAGAZINE FOCUSING ON 
YOUR FAVORITE GAMES AND GAME 
SYSTEMS! NOW YOU HAVE MORE 
PREVIEWS, MORE STRATEGY, AND 
MORE EXCLUSIVE INFO WITH EGM 
THAN YOU'LL FIND ANY¬ 
WHERE ELSE... GUARANTEED! 


THE FIRST ISSUE HITS WITH THE 
LATEST EDITION OF SEGA FORCE: 

THE ALL-SEGA MAGAZINE WITH 
MORE INSIDER SEGA INFO THAN ANY 
OTHER MAG ON PLANET EARTH! 

DIG INTO THE HOTTEST UPCOMING 
TITLES FOR THE GENESIS, GAME 
GEAR, 32X, AND SATURN SYSTEMS! 


YOUR WORLD WILL NEVER BE THE SAME! 
















If It Sounds Like a Duck. 


...It probably is a duck (though it could be a 
Power PC, which audibly quacks when told to 
do something it doesn’t like). 

This month, Test Lab strives to correct an 
information gap that has become increasingly 
critical given the mass market move toward 
multimedia: sound performance. A number of 
people who can change IRQs and DMAs in 
their sleep, re- and de-allocate chunks of 
memory like pros, and configure anything up 
to a Cray, are totally lost in the world of the 
professional audiophile. Total Harmonic 
Distortion and Signal to Noise 
Ratios just aren’t in their 
argot. 

Concurrently, games are 
placing increased emphasis on 
sound, both for atmosphere 
and to convey audible queues 
and clues to the player. Some, 
like SSN-21 Seawolf, are 
severely marred if the player 
cannot access this data. 

To preclude this develop¬ 
ment trend from removing an 
entire spectrum of sensory 
input from one’s enjoyment of 
games, the onus is on players 
to get up to speed on audio, 
both in terms of knowledge 
and equipment. 

With just a few minutes of 
study anyone can learn how to 
select good accessories for 
their system. Comprehending 
a few simple terms and know¬ 
ing what numerical ranges 
constitute good, medium, and 
bad performance, anyone can 
confidently select the proper 
sound output for their system 
just by a quick glance at the 
spec sheet. 

Before Test Lab begins that process, how¬ 
ever, one more piece of ground work needs to 
be laid. 

The quality of sound that eventually reaches 
the player is a factor of three components: the 
programming code itself (which one has no 
control over), the capabilities of the installed 
sound board, and the end performance of the 
attached speakers. Assuming good input, the 
weakest link in this chain is almost always 
speaker output. TL has seen many systems 


where users have invested hundreds of dollars 
for high-quality sound boards, then listen to 
these jewels on $20.00-a-pair speakers. That 
turns a silk purse into a sow’s ear in a heart¬ 
beat, but this fundamental understanding 
seems to have eluded a lot of players. 

Consequently, this month’s Test Lab will 
focus on learning to judge speakers. For most 
players, upgrading this accessory will increase 
their appreciation of already installed sound 
boards considerably. For those remaining 
players who are still unsatisfied, next month’s 


column will explore audio chip technology 
and the new generation of sound boards. 

To properly understand sound, a few basics 
are in order. The first is knowing that sound is 
merely vibrations in air, much like the ripples 
produced when a rock is thrown in the middle 
of a pond. The height of the waves, whether in 
water or in air, is called the amplitude. The 
distance between each wave determines the 
frequency. 

Amplitude is a very important measure¬ 
ment. The higher a wave, the stronger it is. 


Back to the pond. Small ripples in a pond 
don’t travel very far and quickly give way to 
calm waters. Larger waves, however, travel 
much farther, because they are simply 
stronger. People in technical fields love to use 
big words in place of smaller ones. Hence, 
most people know amplitude by another name, 
volume. As simple as it seems, on a basic 
level amplitude and volume are the same 
thing. 

There is a complicated logarithmic formula 
to give a measurement of the amplitude, or 
volume, of a sound wave. 

The unit of measurement is 
called the decibel, abbreviat¬ 
ed Db. However, learning the 
formula isn’t required to 
know how to use it to judge 
sound equipment. Only a 
couple of points need to be 
understood to use dBs. First, 
for every 10 dBs the volume 
sounds twice as loud. Second 
is an approximate range for 
how loud things are in dBs, 
just for comparison. A whis¬ 
per is around 10 dBs, normal 
speech is roughly 50 dBs, 
and a loud rock band can hit 
over 100 dBs. 

Frequency is even easier to 
understand. Frequency is the 
number of waves, measured 
per second. To keep techni¬ 
cal people in business, this 
measurement is called a 
hertz, abbreviated Hz, but all 
it means is the number of 
waves per second. One Hz is 
one wave per second; 1,000 
waves per second is one kilo¬ 
hertz and abbreviated kHz 
(the same as 1000 bytes of computer memory 
is 1 Kb). The human hearing range is roughly 
20 Hz to 18 Khz, though some people can hear 
up to 20 Khz and a tiny handful can hear all 
the way up to 22 kHz. The higher the frequen¬ 
cy, the higher pitched the sound. A very deep 
voice might be 200 Hz and a very high- 
pitched shriek 10 kHz. 

Bandwidth is a very common, and impor¬ 
tant, frequency related audio measurement. 
Bandwidth, also called frequency response, is 
the range of frequencies something can 
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produce (or pick up). This measurement is 
important in picking out a speaker. The largest 
spread is the best. Good numbers are from 20 
Hz to 20 kHz+. This is the total hearing range 
of 99 percent of the human race. Medium 
numbers are 150-200 Hz to 18 kHz and any¬ 
thing outside of this range is unacceptable. 



gaud sound at an affordable price. 

When talking about sound, noise naturally 
comes up. Noise is the random sound that 
slips in from the equipment to the output sig¬ 
nal. Noise is measured in dB, and is common¬ 
ly presented in a number called signal to noise 
ratio. A very solid signal to noise ratio is 90 
dB. This means that the signal is doubled nine 
times over the noise. Pretty unlikely to botch 
up the music. A decent S/N ratio would be 
around 70 dB, and things start getting pretty 
ugly, at least from a musical point of view, 
below 60 dB’s. For just casual use in games, 


perhaps more noise would be tolerable, 
depending on the person (8-Bit Sound Blasters 
run roughly at 40 dB S/N ratio) but for those 
users with more serious sound applications in 
mind, or just discriminating taste, the higher 
this number the better. 

The final important statistic is distortion: 
the distorting of the frequency of a signal due 
to reproduction. This is measured in total har¬ 
monic distortion, or THD, and is measured as 
a percentage. Low is good in THD. An excel¬ 
lent THD is 0.1 percent and 0.6 percent or 
lower is very good. Between 1 and 1.5 percent 
is acceptable range. Some might tolerate as 
much as 2 percent, but at that level even the 
most tin-eared individuals will note a problem. 

These percentages reflect average perfor¬ 
mance at levels below those where sound clip¬ 
ping would occur. One must take care in judg¬ 
ing this figure, however, because some manu¬ 
facturers print the higher clipping levels, 
which may be as much as 10 percent, when in 
reality their speakers operate much lower in 
the normal range. 

Keeping these numbers in mind, refer to the 
accompanying sidebar during the following 
discussion. 

Jensen is a well-known name in the sound 
industry, and they have recently released a 
pair of new speaker systems aimed at the 
desktop, the JPS 35 and JPS 45 speakers. The 
JPS 35s have a bandwidth of 120 Hz to 20 
kHz. Thus, while the high-end frequency 
response is fine, some very low notes will be 
missed by these speakers. To be fair to Jensen, 
this is a problem endemic to small speaker 
systems: the mechanics of speaker technology 
make smaller speakers less able to render bass 
notes effectively. The signal to noise ratio for 
the 35s is >60 dB. Hence, the signal will be 
doubled six times over the noise. This is ade¬ 
quate for games, but someone wishing to lis¬ 
ten to audio CDs or do sound work would do 
better to find speakers with a higher S/N. 

The total power output is five watts per 
channel, and while wattage hasn’t been cov- 


Mfr. 

TOP 

FR 

SNR 

THD 

MSRP 

Jensen JPS-35 

5W 

120-20K 

GOdB 

1.5% 

$99.95 

Jensen JPS-45 

10W 

120-2011 

70dB 

1.5% 

$149.95 

Altech-Lansing ACS-100 12W 

80-20k 

88dB 

.8% 

$149.95 

Altech-Lansing ACS-300 18W 

35-20K 

90dB 

.8% 

$349.95* 

Tandy MMS-10 

10W 

25-30k 

80dB 

10%§ 

$79.99 

Lab-Tech CS 900 

7W 

50-18k 

70dB 

10%§ 

$129.95 

Lab-Tech CS 1400 

15W 

B0-20K 

70dB 

10%§ 

$179.95 

Koss HD-4 

3.6W 

50-20k 

105dB 

10%§ 

$59.95 

K0SS HD-100 

5W 

60-20k 

105dB 

10%§ 

$99.95 


* with subwoofer 

§THD Rating systems differ between manufacturers. These companies could not pinpoint exact 
specs for comparison and reverted to baseline 10% (see notes on clipping). 



The Jensen JPS 35s are small, yet should suit 
the purposes at mast game enthusiasts. 


ered in this article, most people are aware, 
roughly, of the range of wattage. A very loud 
stereo is 100 watts, and most boom boxes will 
produce 10 watts. Hence, these speakers are 
going to be fine on the desk, but will not be 
powering CD sound through an apartment. 

The statistics on the 45s are fundamentally 
the same, except they push 10 watts per chan¬ 
nel, making them a bit more suited to fill an 
office or small apartment with music, and the 
signal to noise ratio is up to >70 dB, bringing 
the S/N into the acceptable range for music 
listening. 

Full treble and bass controls are also a nice 
provision with this line, allowing roughly 10 
dB of total range control. This is enough, as 
pointed out earlier, to fully double the volume 
of the sound through range control, and in 
practice the range really allows a great deal 
more improvement of the sound than the stan¬ 
dard minimal controls found on many PC 
external speaker systems. 

If one is willing to invest enough for the 
JPS-45s however, the ACS-100 from Altech 
Lansing is a more attractive choice. Why pass 
up slightly better specs across the board for 
the same price? For those willing to go the 
extra mile, the ACS-300 is proof positive that 
one gets what they pay for. The ACS-300s 
offer tremendous frequency response, low 
THD, high end S/N ratio, and the bonus of a 
separate subwoofer that allows those bass 
tones to blow you away. 

Please note that this is not a complete listing 
of available computer speakers by far. The 
sound engineers at Sony and JVC were con¬ 
tacted for specifications on their models as 
well but, surprisingly, they did not know them, 
as the units were actually manufactured over¬ 
seas. EG regrets not being able to include 
them here. Additionally, a number of low end 
designs were purposely omitted. 

The reader should have enough background 
and representative samples, however, to go 
speaker shopping with more confidence than 
before. Take your time, ask a lot of questions, 
be skeptical and ask for in-store demonstra¬ 
tions. It is the salesperson’s job to demonstrate 
the product to you. If the retailer is unwilling 
to do that, go elsewhere. Remember, if it 
sounds like a duck... (Ed Dille) 
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"... Out 
there on the 
wires it isn y t 
just on-line 
gaming any 
more. It is a 
community, 
a social 
evolution 
that can no 
longer be 
ignored 



Introduction to the Internet 


As the hardwired electronic community changes, so 
must the press coverage of it. Hence, Gaming On-line 
finds itself dated—in need of a quick patch; version 
1.1, as it were, because out there on the wires it isn’t 
just on-line gaming any more. It is a community, a 
social evolution (some would argue revolution) that 
can no longer be ignored. 

Be it politicians, teachers, researchers or the hard¬ 
wired cyberpunks on the cutting edge, everyone is 
starting to realize this on-line world is a bit bigger, a 
bit more all-pervasive, a bit more on the edge than any¬ 
one but the best science fiction writers ever bargained 
for. EG recognizes that—and The Net is bom. 

One of the tenets of the real world net, a fundamen¬ 
tal principle if you will, is that it is inclusive, not exclu¬ 
sive. It includes the on-line services, BBSes with FIDO 
feeds, BITNET—the smallest wire site in Finland to 
supercomputers with dedicated lines capable of eating a 
gig without a burp. And this column is going to try to 
keep all of that in focus, every month. 


.WINDOWS MET 

I— TOUR GUIDE —i 


CRUISING THE INTERNET THE EASY WAY 



MICHAEL FRAASE VENTANA PRESS 


• TOUR GUIDE 

But any discussion of the net has to start with the 
grand daddy of them all: the Internet. 

Internet spawned from the bones of ARPAnet, a 
government-run network of research computers put 
together in the early ‘70s for Defense Department 
research. But as William Gibson, the patron saint of 
Cyberpunk, said, “the street finds its own uses for 


things.” ARPAnet was no exception. By the 1980s it 
had mutated into a supercomputing network ran by the 
National Science Foundation, and rapidly took on the 
outlines of the Internet as we know it today—everyone 
from the single user to the biggest corporation jacking 
in and trying to find out the limits of this new medium. 

The Internet is, technically, a number of sites con¬ 
nected to the main communications nodes, called the 
backbone, all sharing a protocol called TCP/IP so they 
can talk to each other. The backbone, however, is 
rapidly becoming less and less important to the admin¬ 
istration of the network due to more and more of the 
computers on the net being connected to each other 
locally. This is a natural evolution on the net. If one 
computer is connected to two sites, and one of them 
goes down, it can still reroute through the other site. As 
these connections multiply (and they multiply at an 
amazing rate), the net becomes stronger. The impor¬ 
tance of any specific group of systems to be active in 
order for the net to survive is diminished. There are 
even those who argue that if the backbone went down 
Internet would still survive, albeit crippled. In other 
words, it is too big to kill. 

The arcane series of interconnections making up the 
tricky underpinnings of the net cause a curious situa¬ 
tion: no one is really sure exactly how big the Internet 
truly is. The number of sites officially registered with 
the Internet administrators is only the tip of the iceberg, 
because other sites often connect in local networks to 
the registered site. The best estimates of the current 
size of the net put it at roughly three-quarters of a 
million individual computers with over 2,000,000 users 
on-line in a given day. 

So much for the history lesson. The true Cyberpunk 
(or neophyte Cyberpunk) figures history is for books— 
what can the Internet do today? 

Well, the first thing a potential wizard has to do is 
connect. Internet connections used to be difficult or 
expensive to get, but that was then. Now almost all the 
on-line services provide Internet access to some degree 
and, by the time this goes to press, almost all on-line 
services should have full connection or be close to it. A 
net node in every home is not a distant vision, but the 
traditional way into the Internet, and by far the cheap¬ 
est, is the university site. 

Almost all universities in the United States 
—and many elsewhere—provide free Internet connec¬ 
tions to students, and some will provide connections 
for members of the community for a nominal fee. Most 
of these institutions are accessible by modem, allowing 
the net-runner to work from the privacy of their own 
home. A quick call to the local school’s computer cen¬ 
ter will give full details for the particular institution. 

And what is available on-line? Probably the most 
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AMD PICK TWO 
GAMES FREE! 


nUflHQN 


Choose Any TVnro Sierra Games 


FREE When You Switch to Sprint 


Sprint® long-distance service just 
became more valuable - up to $159.90** 
more! Now, when you switch your 
home long-distance service to Sprint, 
you can select any Sierra game, free! 
After enjoying six months of high- 
quality long-distance, you may qualify 
for a second free Sierra game.*** 

Only Sprint can offer you a nation¬ 
wide 100% digital, fiber optic network 
that provides the long-distance quality 
and reliability you need. Experience for 
yourself Sprint's "fiber-optic" clarity 
that makes both your long-distance calls 
and PC data transmissions crystal clear 
and virtually error free. 

Unsurpassed call and data clarity is 
just one of the many benefits you will 
enjoy as a Sprint customer. 

The Most® A Unique Calling Plan 

Sprint offers an unprecedented long¬ 
distance calling plan called The Most 
available now for all customers. The 
Most will save Sprint Customers 20 
percent off already low rates on calls 
each month to whomever you talk to 


the most, including international 
calls-even if the called person is with 
competitive long-distance carrier. 

The Most will also provide an 
automatic 20 percent discount off all 
calls to Sprint's millions of dial 1 
customers, anytime and anywhere. 

When the person you talk to the 
most in a given month is a Sprint 
Customer, Sprint will combine both 
discounts for an effective overall 
savings of 36 percent on calls to that 
number.**** 

Save on Long-Distance When 
You're away from home too! 

Sprint's FONCARD SM lets you continue 
to take advantage of long-distance 
calling and savings even when you're 
away from home. The FONCARD is free, 
with cards available for every member 
of your family. 

The Service You Deserve 

At Sprint, we make no compromises 
when it comes to dependable, personal 
service - we do it all; operator services, 


directory assistance, customer service, 
even instant credit for wrong numbers. 
And we do it 24 hours a day! 

No Risk Guarantee 

Your satisfaction is guaranteed: we'll 
pick up the cost of switching your long 
distance to Sprint, and will even pay to 
switch you back if you are not completely 
satisfied. (Some restrictions apply.) 

So why not sign up for Sprint and 
receive the clarity, savings and service 
you want while getting two Sierra 
games you enjoy? 



HI SIERRA 




“Gopher is 
a software 
menuing 
system 


developed to 
stop people 



selves on 
Internet’s 
sharp 
edges.” 


important resource for the new user is some kind of 
friendly interface, because in its raw form no one will 
ever accuse the Internet of being user friendly. As a 
matter of a fact, it’s downright user hostile at times. 

For users netting in from an on-line service, there 
will be copious on-line instructions for how to use the 
various functions of the net, and probably a friendly 
front-end. But what about the new users jacking in 
from a university site? 

The answer here is Gopher. Gopher is a software 
menuing system developed to stop people from cutting 
themselves on Internet’s sharp edges. Gopher presents 
Internet activities in an easy to select menu format, 
with the Gopher program itself handling the nasty 
TCP/IP bits. If a Gopher isn’t connected to the new¬ 
comers host system, the system administrator will 



• GOPHER SOFTWARE 

probably know of a good location to find one, and be 
happy to give instructions for doing so. Another such 
menuing system is Lynx, and it will work just as well. 

And once someone hits the net, the number of activi¬ 
ties is limited only by imagination. Any good Gopher 
site provides instant access to government databases, 
weather information, research archives, and enough 
software to daunt even the greediest hoarder. There is a 
definite social hierarchy among users, however, run¬ 
ning from newbie to wizard. Wizards attempt to give 
the impression they were bom with a highspeed con¬ 
nection jacked into their spinal cord like some kind of 
obscene prehensile tail, but the fact is every one started 
out a small fish and moved up. An important part of 
moving up is FAQs. 

A FAQ is a list of Frequently Asked Questions, and 


What About Carnes? 

Most gaming on Internet is done on MUDs, 
Multiple User Dialogs, text-based gaming areas 
more than a little reminiscent of the original 
Adventure text game. Genres from fantasy to sci¬ 
ence fiction to Cyberpunk are available. Books can 
be written on MUDs (and, in fact, are being written 
right now), but the best place to start in the world 
of MUDing is with the MUD FAQ. 

MUD FAQ 

FTP: ftp.math.okstate.edu 

Path: /pub/muds/misc/mud-faq/part( 1 -3) 


there is a FAQ for just about everything on Internet. 

An astute watcher of the news groups will find FAQs 
posted on a regular basis. The smart newbie also looks 
for every on-line manual about the net they can get 
their hands on (see sidebars). Where better to learn 
about the Internet than off the Internet? The rule for 
new users wanting to show style, and style is every¬ 
thing on the net, is to keep their heads down for a 
while and just watch. Someone else will make most of 
the stupid mistakes for them. 

But while the concern of the newbie is learning 
about Internet itself, the conversant net surfer has an 
equally pressing need for information about the net 
right now. Out on the electronic frontier, there are cur¬ 
rently a number of hotly debated issues on the band¬ 
width. Probably the most worrisome is commercial and 
government intervention. 

The period in United States history that spawned the 
Wild West was only 20 years. All the movies and leg¬ 
ends fit into this one generation. Frontiers only last so 
long before law and order take precedence. The elec¬ 
tronic frontier is no different. The face of Internet is 
changing. At one time Internet was made up almost 
exclusively of computer cowboys and hardcore 
researchers, but as accessibility and the profile of the 
net go up, regulation and commercialization are 
inevitable. Already, charges for information and for¬ 
merly free programs are being implemented. And there 
are a number of bills before Congress dealing with the 
electronic frontier. 

EG will be keeping our readers posted on these 
issues, as well as pointing out some of the more inter¬ 
esting exit ramps on the information superhighway in 
the coming months. So stay jacked into EG for the 
hottest data. (Ed Dille and John Withers) 


Finding The Dutu 

The following sites and files are a must-have for 
the electronic bookshelf of any serious net.citizen. 
All files are available in ASCII text format by File 
Transfer Protocol. 

• Project Gutenberg / Zen and the Art of 
Internet FTP: micronext.cso.uiuc.edu Path: 
/etext/directory ZenlO is the name of the electronic 
file version of Zen and the Art of Internet, a bril¬ 
liant E-book about the net. There are number of 
other good E-books at this site. 


• Special Internet Connections FTP: 
csd4.csd.uwm.edu Path: pub/inet.services.txt 
A good guide to Internet services. 

• Incomplete Guide to the Internet FTP: 
ftp.ncsa.uiuc.edu Path: /misc/directory 

A solid Internet manual. 

Another good resource is the Jargon File, avail¬ 
able from a number of sites. It details the jargon of 
the net and hardcore hackerdom. 

The hardcopy book. The PC Internet Tour 
Guide, by Michael Fraase, is also recommended 
for the serious neophyte. 
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A View From ire Bridge 


For the past few years, Chris Crawford’s 
Game Developers’ Conference has been a 
major drawing card for serious players in the 
interactive entertainment biz. Each year, the 
show has drawn larger crowds, and this year’s 
computer cakewalk looked to be the biggest 
yet. 

I was surprised, nonetheless, when EG was 
informed that there was no way I could attend 
this year’s show since it was entirely booked 
up. This seemed strange—since when can’t 
you squeeze in another member of the press? 
So, we put in a call to Chris and he gave me 
the bad news: “Last year we got a lot of com¬ 
plaints, so this year we allowed for 1400 atten¬ 
dees and we promised we wouldn’t go over 
that number. We’ve got board members beg¬ 
ging for tickets and they can’t get them. I’d go 
to bat for you personally,” he assured me, “but 
it wouldn’t do any good.” 

Therefore I was forced into a fallback posi¬ 
tion: network immediately after the event with 
all the smart industry people I could hook up 
to a modem. Here, then, is the second-hand 


CORRECTION BOX 

In the May issue of EG, I stated 
that several SNES games from third 
parties, including Lethal 
Enforcers, were released without 
warnings or ratings, since Nintendo 
does not acknowledge a need to 
rate SNES software. In fact. Lethal 
Enforcers does contain a cover 
warning, which was included at 
Konami’s insistence. At least one 
other publisher requested a warn¬ 
ing on another major release, how¬ 
ever, and was turned down. 

In that same issue, in the news 
feature “Park Place: Raid or 
Rescue?”, there was some confu¬ 
sion on the timeline in which 
events occurred. To straighten this 
out: the meeting among the two 
dozen-plus Park Place employees at 
which a move to Sony was dis¬ 
cussed occurred the weekend 
before Mike gathered his employees 
together to tell them paychecks 
would not be forthcoming, rather 
than after. 


by BILL KUNKEL 

buzz, from GDC ‘94: 

• If there were 1400 people at this show, no 
one saw them. Reports ranged from fewer than 
500 to a maximum of 700 attendees. Wha’ 
hoppen? Did half the conference no-show? 

• Many new faces at this year’s jamboree. 
There are a lot of cottage-level developers out 
there. “Most of them aren’t even program¬ 
mers,” one well-placed source opined. “They 
point a camera and now they’re developers.” 
These instant developers (the Polaroid 
Generation?) are the results of programs like 
Macromind Director, which require no pro¬ 
gramming skills and have allowed a stampede 
of cinematic wannabes into the game business. 

• The industry is losing confidence in 3DO. 
On the verge of its national TV ad campaign 
(which winds up selling the machine strictly 
as a cooler-than-Genesis game player) “No 
one even wanted to talk about their 3DO prod¬ 
uct,” one expert reported. It seems some major 
development projects, stuff that’s been in 
progress for almost two years and cost a mil¬ 
lion dollars or more, are being quietly 
dumped. When people are asked about their 
3DO games, the best response you get is: ‘We 
just want to get it over with and get on to 
something else. It’s a waste of resources.’ (Of 
course, if those terrible TV commercials do 
sell machines, those same people will get back 
on the bandwagon.) 

• The new Sony PSX, meanwhile, is alive. 
Despite vague rumblings of financial woes at 
Sony, this is a Sony Japan product and capital 
will not be a problem. Of course, this is the 
ideal time to love the system: it isn’t out yet. 
The enthusiasm is undeniable. 

• The CD-i, meanwhile, somehow manages 
to keep on going, and going, and going, thanks 
to clever use of infomercials, success in 
England and the continent, and interesting 
third generation software. (On the other hand. 
Philips’ own R&D seems to now be focused 
on platforms other than the CD-i.) 

• There’s a virtual British Invasion as soft¬ 
ware groups used to working for virtual 
peanuts (they are very low in calories but 
don’t offer much financial protein) suddenly 
smell American-type money. 

So that’s the skinny. Hopefully, next year 
I’ll be able to go there myself for the weekend 
and get you a real report. 
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enp OF story GAMS OVGRU! 



AR ARCIERT CLAR WITH THE POWER TO TRANSFORM 
l/JTO FEARFUL MONSTERS STARRS POISER TO 
RESTROY ITSELF FOR A GORRESS WHO WILL GRART 

i 

THEIR EVERY WISH 







28 ORE HERO MUS T FIRR 
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THE SIX KEYS TO 

1 BARISH HER FOREVER.... 
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BHOULP HE A TTACK WITH A BARP OF BIGHT VALIART 
WARRIORS OR BHOULP HE PULL UP HIS ABBES TOB 
URPERWEAR ARP BET FORTH ALORE KROWIRG 

H/S HEXT STBP MAY BB THB LASTT*? 


WILL OUR HERO SURVIVE? 
ONLY YOU HOLP THE ARB WER. 


YOU THINK THIS IS 

cri/sr A GAME?! 


BREATH OF FIRE. 

A REP-HOTI2-MEG 
EXTRAVAGARZA FROM 

SOUARESOFT. 

"WHA T RPG FAR CAR'T 


S/A—BATTLE PERSPECTIVE! 
AN!MATER MOBSTERS / 
HOW YOU'RE PLAYIHG 
WITH Ft RE!!! 


registered trademark and Breath of Fire is a trademark of CAPCOM Co., Ltd. Breath of Fire Japanese Original Version © 1993 CAPCOM Co., ltd. All rights reseStd. 
n) ©1994 CAPCOM Co., Ltd. All rights reserved. Squaresoft® is a registered trademark of Square Co., Ltd. Package design, Screen text, and Manuals of Software 
c., as a derivative work on CAPCOM’s Japanese Version. All rights reserved. Super Nintendo Entertainment System and the official seals are registered trademarks of 

















Fail And The Whole Planet's 
Going To Feel Alienated. 


Earth has some uninvited guests. Thousands of 
violent, grotesque aliens have landed, forging 
a trail of murder, kidnappings, and terrorism 
across the planet. As the leader of X-COM, the 
nations of the world are counting on you to 
crush the alien menace. 

From bases around the globe, you’ll lead the 
deadly search and destroy missions recruiting 
and arming soldiers with laser weapons and 


alien-blasting artillery. Chasing down futuristic 
UFOs aboard your Interceptors. 

But it’ll take more than man-to-monster com¬ 
bat to defeat these awesome aliens. You’ll 
need a working knowledge of alien technolo¬ 
gy and solid battle strategy. They may be ugly, 
but they ain’t dumb. 

X-COM from MicroProse. Get your copy today. 
Or the whole world’s going to regret it. 
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